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A BUSINESS LIBEL. 


By JAMES SYKES. 


a © HAT’S the matter? Why, just look at that share list. I’ve 

paid contangoes on those infernal Randfonteins to carry 
them over three settlements, and now they’ve come down till my 
three per cent. cover has run off after all, and there’s another £30 
gone.” 

“ But why on earth do you go in for mines? You know they’re 
as frisky as fleas. You can’t rely on ’em keeping steady for five 
minutes.” 

“T don’t want them to be steady. If they’re like fleas why don’t 
they jump? Here are these Randfonteins: I might have cleared 
out at a two per cent. rise, and made £10 ; but just as I was thinking 
about it down they came again, and here they are at three and a 
sixteenth, and away goes my £30.” 

“ Well, I can sympathise with you, old man, for I’ve backed a 
second and two thirds this week, and none of them for a place. 
I’m pretty near stony, and I rather think I shall have to clear out 
of this before the Michaelmas bills come in.” 

“T fancy I shall have to show my heels too before long, for 
everything’s gone askew the last twelve months, and I’ve a £150 bill 
maturing in September.” 

Certainly the Fates had not been kind of late to John Churchman. 
But then he wooed them like a booby. A smart man of business, 
he might, if he was determined to pursue the career of a gambler, 
have made a good income as a stockbroker, or as a bookmaker on 


the turf; but he took the rod at the wrong end—was the fish instead 
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of being the angler—speculated in stocks instead of profiting by the 
speculations of others, and backed horses instead of taking the bets 
of the multitude. Without being an adept in either of these fields of 
industry, he gave to them sufficient of his time and energies to ruin 
the comfortable boot-manufacturing business he had inherited from 
his father. - 

His chum was Ernest Litter, a local reporter, who eked out his 
small salary with a few pounds a month earned by corresponding 
for the papers in other towns. But his resources were unequal to 
the strain put upon them by an extravagance of habit which had 
got him rather deeply involved with sundry small tradesmen in the 
town of Sannington. 

The two sat moodily over their “small specials ” in the parlour 
of the “ Punch Bowl,” peering into the future in the vain hope of 
perceiving some prospect of relief from the difficulties which con- 
fronted them. 

“We shall have to strike something new,” said Litter at last, 
“and I think I smell a scheme that might fairly tickle your 
catastrophe if it should come off. By Jove!” he added, with a 
thump on the table, “it’s worthy of a Cagliostro !” 

*‘ Cagliostro!” cried Churchman, “why, I lost £2. ros. on that 
brute only last week.” 

“ Ah! but my Cagliostro was a hoss of another colour. No 
doping with him ; no gins and bitters were needed to make him lick 
the field. No Yankee jockeys——” 

“‘ Well, I never heard of the horse, but that makes no matter. 
Let’s have your scheme for making the mare to go.” 

“Just ask little Lucy fora drop more poison, and then I'll tell 
you all about it. No, I won’t though,” added Litter, after thinking a 
moment. “I'll give you a glimpse into the golden horoscope and 
reserve the details, What do you think my reputation’s worth, 
John?” 

“ Not to put too fine a point upon it, I should say about twopence 
three farthings.” 

“Shabby! Despicable! You might have made it threepence. 
I would not sell it for less than the price of a glass of whisky. 
And what valuation should you say you would put upon yours ?” 

“Mine? Oh, I’m a respectable tradesman, and my name has 
been known in the boot trade for forty years. I’m aman of sub- 
stance—at least I’m supposed to be, and that’s pretty much the same 
thing in trade. I’ve played my cards discreetly.” 

‘© So he who should take away your good name would have to 
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pay a pretty stiff price for it, but he who should steal your purse 
would get a piece of trash.” 

“ That’s about it, Mr. Shakespeare.” 

“As a matter of fact, the clear value of your estate is about 
equal to the price you were good enough to put upon my reputa- 
tion.” 

“IT wish to heaven it were! Look here, Ernie, strictly between 
you and me, if the Assyrians came down on my fold to-morrow 
they would not get ten shillings in the pound.” 

“They would find instead of a flock of fat sheep one little ewe 
lamb, and that mortgaged to a butcher. Good—or rather very bad. 
Now look here.” 

“Where? Get along, mystic.” 

“ Now, this is the position: one was of low condition, the other 
a patrician—well, not exactly that ; but supposing us two to bea 
firm, what assets should we have to trade on?” 

**T can see none, except your cheek.” 

“‘That’s not an inconsiderable asset ; but after all it is only brass, 
and what we want is gold. I consider we have in your reputation a 
right solid gilt-edged stock.” 

‘“‘T dare say, but I’m trading on that now, and in six weeks, if 
I don’t meet that bill, this fine asset won’t be worth a twopenny 
cigar.” 

“Then we'll do it. But mind this. My reputation may not be 
of very high value. In your contracted vision it may be worth only 
threepence with a farthing change, but I shall want #100 for it at 
least. Now, if I raise you £500 within a month without hurting you 
what shall be my share?” 

“Why, I suppose you would not want to go less than half.” 

*T should not. It’s a bargain. Ta-ta, I’ve an important engage- 
ment. Norman & Smith promised me a good par. this afternoon 
about a certain firm they are acting for.” 

Churchman was astounded next morning on going down to his 
office to find several of his creditors waiting for him in a state of 
much indignation and perturbation. 

“T shall consent to no arrangement,” were the first words he 
heard. “Oh, no, if you don’t pay my account this day, or satisfy my 
bankers of your solvency, off I go to the County Court offices.” 

‘What on earth are you talking about?” asked Churchman. 
“Who said anything about arrangements? Your account’s all right, 
man. Don’t get excited. What’s happened?” 
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“Happened? The idea of asking such a question! I haven't 
got a notice myself, but look at this”; and he thrust before the 
astonished bootmaker a copy of that day’s Yorkshire Mail, in which 
he read the following paragraph : 


“A meeting of the creditors of John Churchman, boot 
manufacturer, Sannington, will be held on the 22nd inst., at the 
offices of Messrs. Norman & Smith, chartered accountants, 
Sannington. It is announced that the firm has been in 
difficulties for some time, and that an examination of the books 
shows a considerable deficiency.” 


“ What scoundrel has done this?” cried Churchman. “ There’s 
not a word of truth in it. I’m as sound as a bell.” 

In five minutes he was at the offices of Norman & Smith in a 
state of agitation at least equal to that which had been manifested by 
his creditors. The senior partner received him with a great deal of 
apologetic distress. 

“IT know what you have come for, Mr. Churchman,” he said. 
“Tt’s all the fault of that fool of a reporter. He put your name in 
the paragraph instead of the name of another firm we were acting 
for. I gave him the information yesterday afternoon, and it’s all 
right except that he has got the wrong name.” 

“ A very trifling exception, to be sure—oh, yes, very unimportant 
—very—very,” spluttered Churchman. “It’s only like hanging the 
wrong man. Oh, no, it doesn’t matter the least bit. I’m ruined, 
that’s all.” 

“My dear sir,” said Norman, “I am really exceedingly sorry for 
the error, but surely it is not so serious as that ?” 

“But it is. I happen to have a good deal of money out just now, 
and I can’t call it in all at once. This will go all over the country, 
and everybody will be pressing for payment on the nail. It will 
drive me into the Bankruptcy Court, as sure as my name’s John 
Churchman. What could the ass have been thinking about ?” 

“TI cannot conceive. But surely you can have the matter put 
right? The editor will insert a correction.” 

‘Correction be hanged! You might as well try to catch the 
wind as stop a report of that kind.” 

“ Well, we will do everything possible to mitigate the misfortune. 
Will you go with me to look up the reporter, and see what he has to 
say about it? Litter is the fool’s name.” 

“Litter! Why, he——” 

But Mr. Churchman suddenly remembered what had occurred 
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between himself and his youthful friend the previous day, and 
thought it would be as well to hold his peace for the present. 
Norman and Churchman found Litter at the office of the San- 
nington Courier, seated with an aspect of the deepest gloom. 
“Oh, don’t reproach me,” he exclaimed. “I’m done for. 
Othello’s occupation’s gone. I shall never survive such a blunder. 


Bitter is my cup, 
However could I do it ? 


Yes, I mixed those gentlemen up, and every creature will know it.” 

“Never mind your comic opera nonsense,” said Mr. Norman. 
“ This is a serious business, and Mr. Churchman, at least, is entitled 
to a serious explanation.” 

“ Oh, I know it’s serious, and I’m terribly sorry. I happened to 
notice Mr. Churchman through the window just before I wrote the 
par., and somehow his name got in instead of Mr. Watson’s. Tem- 
porary mental aberration, I suppose. Engine drivers have it some- 
times, and then people get smashed.” 

“ And you’ve done your best to smash me,” interjected the boot- 
maker. ‘ You confounded idiot !” 

* And then the railway companies have to pay the piper,” Litter 
calmly resumed, and something suspiciously like a wink obscured his 
left eye as he turned towards Churchman. 

*Tt’s in three of the principal papers in the North of England,” he 
added, turning to Norman, “and I shall never get another penn’orth 
of linage out of them again. Look at those papers.” 

As Norman was looking over the newspapers containing the 
announcement, Litter again turned to Churchman with a sardonic 
leer, and a glance of triumph shot from his eyes. The look of 
gloomy contrition reappeared as Norman put down the journals, 

“T had better leave it in your hands to make the necessary cor- 
rections,” said the accountant. “If there is anything I can do to 
remedy the mischief, I shall be most willing to do it.” 

No sooner was the door closed behind Norman than Litter 
anticipated a storm of reproaches from his friend by leaping to his 
feet and landing a rousing smack on Churchman’s shoulders. 

‘<Shake, old man, I congratulate you. It’s worked splendidly so 
far. I sent it to five papers and three have inserted it.” 

“But where do I come in? You may get your miserable penny 
a line, but my business is ruined.” 

“Come, come, you’ve more than half an eye, surely? After the 
necessary corrections and explanations your business will be none 
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the worse, and within a fortnight you’ll have a thousand pounds in 
your pocket. I am the man who suffers, for my reputation as a 
journalist will never survive such an error.” 

“ But was it a blunder at all?” 

*‘ No, as a matter of fact it was not so bad as a blunder—if the 
aphorism has anything in it—it was only a crime. Get thee to a 
lawyer, and instruct him to write a thumping letter to each of these 
papers demanding heavy damages for the particularly gross libel upon 
you. I'll send the correction, and make it a nice little advertisement 
for you. They'll put it in of course, and I dare say they may claim 
that that is sufficient reparation ; but don’t you be put off. Pile up 
the magnitude of your business; rub in the consternation of your 
creditors; make out that there are temporary difficulties which 
render the report particularly embarrassing just now—you’ve had to 
realise at a loss to meet sudden claims, and all that. It won’t really 
hurt you much, if at all. Explain to all creditors that it is a pure 
mistake—or a malignant lie if you like. Oh, my prophetic uncle ! 
but it’s a sweet libel. It should be worth £4500 from each of the 
three papers. Go away and do your duty like an honest English- 
man. Never mind me; I’m right down at the bottom of a sea of 
despair—wandering in the valley of humiliation—buried in a bog 
of disgrace. But no matter—the time shall come! Remember— 
half shares.” 

Churchman’s countenance had gradually broadened during the 
recital of Litter’s speech, but he did not yet quite grasp the situation. 

“ But surely,” he said, “ these things can’t be done with impunity ? 
You say it’s a crime.” 

“‘ My dear fellow, that was an epigram. ‘There’s no crime about 
it—in law. I am the innocent victim of temporary aberration of 
memory. Run away to your solicitor, and mind you look very fierce 
as you go out of this office.” 

Without further ado Churchman hurried back to his office, and 
told his chief clerk to explain to all creditors and other inquirers 
that the paragraph was a gross mistake on the part of a rascally 
reporter, that naturally it had caused a most unfortunate run on him, 
and having a good deal of money invested he could not satisfy every- 
body at once ; but their accounts were perfectly safe, and the business 
was as sound as ever. Then he went to his lawyers, taking care to 
work himself into a state of high indignation. 

Meantime Litter wrote as follows to the papers which had inserted 
the paragraph : 
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“‘T exceedingly regret that in the paragraph I sent you yesterday 
ve creditors of John Churchman, boot manufacturer, Sannington, I 
was guilty of a very serious error. The report was communicated to 
me by Messrs. Norman & Smith (as I intimated for your information), 
but unfortunately, by some accident, I inserted the wrong name. 
The news related to the business of Mr. John Watson, and I cannot 
sufficiently express my regret for this lamentable occurrence. 

“T saw Mr. Churchman this morning. He was naturally very 
angry, but I promised to send a correction, and I trust he will be 
satisfied with the par. I enclose herewith. He is a man of the 
highest probity, greatly respected in this district, and there is not 
the slightest ground for casting any doubt upon the stability of his 
business, which is well known in the trade, and has been established 
many years. 

“ Again apologising for this grievous blunder, 

“T remain, your obedient servant, 
“ ERNEST LITTER.” 

Accompanying this was a paragraph explaining the mistake, and 
embodying the complimentary remarks with which Mr. Litter con- 
cluded his epistle. This was duly inserted, but an intimation was 
sent to the enterprising youth that a journalist capable of so serious 
a blunder could no longer be trusted to act for these journals. 

Messrs. Grubb & Haddam, Churchman’s solicitors, readily 
adopted their client’s view of the seriousness of the libel, and were 
far from reluctant to take up so promising a piece of business. 
Next day each of the offending newspapers received from them a 
letter in these terms : 


““We have been consulted by Mr. John Churchman, of this town, 
with reference to the following paragraph which appears in your issue 
of to-day. (Here the report was quoted.) 

“You will doubtless be aware ere you receive this that the state- 
ment, so far as it relates to our client, is entirely without foundation. 
We understand that a correction will probably appear in your issue 
of to-morrow ; but this, we need hardly say, will by no means com- 
pensate Mr. Churchman for the serious damage the circulation of 
such a report must cause to him. A grosser libel upon a business 
man it would be difficult to conceive. 

“ Before taking further steps we await an intimation from you as 
to what you propose to do.” 


On receipt of this letter the editors of the three papers—who had 
ascertained where the libel had been published—communicated with 
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each other by wire, and, finding that a similar demand was made 
upon all of them, they resolved to offer £100 each on condition that 
no further proceedings were taken. But this served only to whet the 
appetites of Mr. Churchman and of his advisers. Messrs. Grubb & 
Haddam wrote again to each editor :— 


“We infer from the identical offers we have received from your- 
self and from the two contemporaries who published the gross libel 
upon our client, Mr. Churchman, that you have agreed upon the 
amount you are prepared to offer as compensation, and that in the 
event of actions being commenced you would apply for leave to con- 
solidate them. To that we would offer no objection, but we beg to 
state that our client considers your offer is quite inadequate to the 
occasion, and in this we agree with him. 

“Mr. Churchman’s business is a large one, having connections 
in various parts of the country, and when once such a report is put 
in circulation it is impossible for any correction to remedy all the 
damage done by the original statement. You yourselves claim a 
very large circulation, and it is obvious the papers cannot come into 
the same hands every day. Moreover, the paragraph is apt to be 
copied into other papers and the correction overlooked. 

“ Mr. Churchman has already suffered much inconvenience, as 
he has a large sum of money locked up in securities which are not 
easily realisable just now, and he finds it impossible to satisfy at the 
moment all the demands made upon him. This makes a bad 
impression, and it will be long before his business recovers from the 
shock. 

“We propose now to enter an action against each paper for 
£1,000 damages, but await your further reply before taking definite 
steps.” 


Churchman, of course, would never have gone into court, and 
would have been glad to take the £300 if he could have got no 
more ; but the editors had a wholesome dread of a jury of business 
men in such a case, and after further negotiation it was agreed that 
each paper should pay £300 in settlement of all claims. 


Again the two friends are seated over their “specials” in the 
parlour of the “ Punch Bowl.” Churchman had found it impossible 
to keep up a show of resentment against an unfortunate young man 
who by a momentary lapse of memory had lost not only his connec- 
tion with leading papers but his position on the local journal. With 
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fine magnanimity, he had announced that he should take no action 
against Litter, who had, he said, already suffered sufficiently for his 
folly. 

As for Litter, he had admirably maintained the aspect of contri- 
tion and distress, but was itching for an opportunity to kick up his 
heels and shout aloud for joy over the £450 he was to receive for 
the 2$¢. reputation he had sacrificed. He now proposed to Church- 
man that so soon as his engagement on the Courier was at an end 
they should run up to London and have a good time for a few days. 

‘“‘ And then,” he said, “I’m off to South America with more than 
£400 in my pocket. I shan’t pay the people here, for it would 
look suspicious to be flush of money just now.” 

“ But I don’t care for South America, darling. Suppose we say 
Tasmania? I’ve a cousin there, and she says it is delightful.” 

It was the voice of the fair Lucy, whose auburn fringe appeared 
round the corner of the bar as she spoke. 

The conspirators leaped from their seats in alarm. 

** By thunder!” cried Litter. ‘ You’ve been eavesdropping, you 
artful little cat. What do you mean?” 

“Oh! You're not supposed to have secrets from ladies, Ernest, 
dear, especially from me. Of course, you would never think of run- 
ning away and leaving your little sweetheart to cry her poor eyes out.” 

Litter, rapidly recovering his equanimity, assured Lucy that he 
would be sorry to interfere with any ambition that she might 
entertain for a trip to the Antipodes, but for his part he was bound 
for South America, and had no particular desire for any encumbrances 
at present. 

“But didn’t you promise last Whitsuntide,” she exclaimed, “ that 
as soon as you were in a position to——” 

“Oh! but I’m not in a position to marry, and I don’t know 
when I shall be. Here I am, ruined in my profession and chucked 
out of collar, and going into the wide world to seek my fortune. 
The world is all before me where to choose, and I must take my 
melancholy way out of this modern Eden, even leaving my little 
Eve behind.” 

“Don’t try to humbug me, Ernest.” 

“Humbug! Nothing would be further from my character ; but 
understand this, you have nothing to hope—as they say to the 
malefactors—from any promise that may have been holden out to 
you. Your Ernest is a shattered reed. Forget him, and seek out 
some snub-nosed grocer who will make you happy.” 

He was interrupted by a gush of tears. “Do you think,” she 
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sobbed, “that I’ve only one little ear, and that I heard nothing but 
that you are going away? Do you think this is the ‘first time I’ve 
been behind this ’ere bar? I heard you concocting your little plans 
with your precious chum. I know you have plenty of money. 
Promise here and now before Mr. Churchman that you'll take me 
with you, or [’li——” 

What the young lady intended to do Litter heard not, for 
Churchman had caught his companion by the coat collar and was 
hurrying him out of the house. 

** Now,” said the bootmaker, when they had reached a convenient 
place for talking, “‘ where do we stand ?” 

“To speak the naked truth,” replied Litter, ‘‘ we stand in a rather 
slippery place ; but I don’t think the law can touch us. The girl 
doesn’t know much, and if she did, what is the offence ?” 

“Circulating false statements, I suppose, ” said Churchman. 

“That is an offence against you, no doubt ; but I suppose you 
don’t want to prosecute yourself, nor me either. The papers are 
the sufferers, and they might have ground for a civil action against 
me ; but they could get nothing out of me if they succeeded, and 
they can’t prosecute me criminally. I tell you, we’ve dodged old 
Father Antic the law.” Litter was not quite so safe as he supposed. 
He might have been charged with attempting to obtain money (the 
payment for the paragraph) by false pretences. 

“But think of the exposure if this should come out,” said 
Churchman. 

“That might hurt you, but it doesn’t affect me nov—— 


My task is smoothly done, 
I can cut and I can run. 


And, as another poet says, the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honour feels.” 

“Well, you take it mighty cool ; but isn’t there such a thing as 
conspiracy ?” 

“There you have it, my ’cute friend. You're getting warmer. 
Now, if I’d told you what I intended to do and Lucy heard it, I 
should fancy at this moment I could feel the handcuffs on my wrists. 
If we’d arranged the thing between us I suppose it would have been 
conspiracy to defraud.” 

“ As the thing stands I’m afraid it is something most horribly 
like it. I don’t feel at all comfortable. Hadn’t you better take the 
girl away ?” 

“What! burden myself for life with that carroty-headed little 
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chit? I’d rather go without a penny. Why, man, I’m going to make 
a fortune with that four hundred, and in a few years I shall come 
back and be a member of Parliament and marry a duke’s daughter. 
By the way,” he added, “have you got the coin yet?” 

“‘No ; Grubb said he expected it this week, but he had not 
received it this morning.” 

“That’s a pity. I must keep the girl quiet a few days.” 

“Oh, but a few days won’t do for me. Suppuse it all comes out 
when you've cleared ?” 

“That would be disagreeable for you; but as for me, you know 
the value you put upon my reputation.” 

“ Yes,” cried Churchman angrily, “ and I know the condition on 
which I consented to give you half—that no harm should come to 
me. Pray remember that, my ingenious friend, remember that.” 

“T don’t recollect exactly what was said, but of course it was 
understood” 

“Oh, never mind your understandings. I know what I under- 
stood. I don’t pretend to be very well acquainted with your friend 
Father Antic the law, but I know this much—that when I get those 
cheques I shall have nine-tenths of the law in my pocket.” 

‘You don’t mean to say you would bag the whole of the swag?” 
cried Litter, firing up. 

“T mean to say that if you don’t fulfil your condition that no 
harm shall come to me I shall not fulfil mine to give you half. That’s 
quite reasonable, for if I’m to lose my character I’m entitled to a 
handsome price for it.” 

Then all I can say is you shall lose your precious character and 
get nothing for it.” 

“Come, Litter, don’t be an ass. If we fall out we shall both be 
ruined. The girl’s cheap at the price. Take her and the four-fifty. 
There’s no other way out of it, really.” 

“Well, I’m not sure that there is. This shows the folly of talking 
within half a mile of a skirt. I have to catch a train now, but I'll 
see her to-morrow and try what I can do. I dare say a nice little 
present will bring her to reason.” 

“ But mind, you must make me quite safe,” said Churchman, as 
they shook hands. 

Meanwhile Lucy was brooding over her wrongs, and wondering 
whether she could do-anything to avenge herself on her treacherous 
lover. Her knowledge of what had happened was but vague, and 
she knew nothing of the legal bearings of the case. 
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She was still in the midst of her perplexity when her cogitations 
were interrupted by the arrival of another of her admirers. This was 
Mr. Mark Sharp, managing clerk to a local solicitor, and after some 
hesitation she resolved to carefully extract a little information from 
him, without letting him see the bearing of her questions. Tenta- 
tively and cautiously she put a case to him as something that might 
happen ; but Mr. Sharp’s wits were far too keen for her diplomacy, 
and he was quickly on the scent of the facts. 

“My sweet young lady,” he said at last, “just you confide in me. 
Tell me exactly what you want to know and I'll give you some first- 
rate advice free, gratis, for nothing.” 

“ But I’m afraid I ought not to give the thing away.” 

“Trust to me, my dear. It’s all confidential that you say to 
lawyers and doctors, and it’s all confidential that they say to you, isn’t 
it? And what I say to you, in the utmost confidence, and with the 
utmost sincerity, is that if you will only put your affairs into my hands, 
now and for evermore——” 

“Oh! don’t talk like that just now, but—— Yes,” she 
reflected, “ he is certainly a very nice young man, and I dare say he 
would make a better mate than that pitiful penny-a-liner who talks 
about snub-nosed grocers—before that odious Churchman, too.” 

The result of it all was that when Mr. Litter called at the “Punch 
Bowl” next morning Mr. Sharp was already on his way to the office 
of the Yorkshire Mail with an affidavit in his pocket in which Miss 
Lucy Graham swore that the day before the libel appeared she heard 
Litter and Churchmam come to some arrangement by which, if the 
reporter did something—she did not quite make out what—which 
might affect his reputation, Churchman would give him half the 
money he got ; also that on the date of the affidavit she heard Litter 
tell Churchman he intended to go to South America with £400 in 
his pocket. 

After a hurried perusal of this document the editor of the Maz/ 
posted off to his lawyers in double quick time, accompanied by 
Sharp. 

“Have you sent the money to those scoundrels at Sannington?” 
he inquired, on arriving at the lawyer’s office. 

“No ; it’s going to-day.” 

“Thank goodness! Read that,” said the editor, handing him 
the affidavit, “and wire the others, sharp.” 

“ Hooray !” cried Mr. Grubb next morning, when he saw on his 
desk a letter from the Afai7s lawyers. ‘“ Here’s one of the cheques ; 
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our costs are safe, anyhow.” But when he opened the letter he read 
as follows : 


“ Gentlemen,— We have in our possession an affidavit which clearly 
shows that the libel in the AZai/ on your client Mr. Churchman was 
deliberately concocted between himself and the local correspondent 
who wrote it. In the circumstances we of course decline to pay any 
damages, and we hereby cancel the informal agreement into which 
we entered with you. 

“We may add that an information has been laid to-day before a 
magistrate at Sannington, which will doubtless, before you receive 
this, have led to the arrest of these gentlemen on a charge of con- 
spiring to extort money from our clients.” 


And, indeed, Churchman had been safely housed in the lock-up 
the previous night ; but Litter, having learnt from Mistress Lucy in 
the morning that she had returned his compliments by betraying 
him, had disappeared from Sannington, nor was he ever seen in the 
town again. Churchman, after several remands, was discharged, as 
the evidence, on being sifted, was insufficient to justify a conviction 
for conspiracy, and soon afterwards he passed uneasily through the 
Bankruptcy Court. 
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TYPHOID FEVER, AND HOW TO 
PREVENT ITS SPREAD. 


HAT typhoid fever is often spread by drinking-water is now 
known to be beyond all question. If any further proof of 

this assertion is wanted, it is to be found in the sad list of deaths 
from typhoid fever, or, as it is now generally called, enteric fever, 
furnished by the recent Boer War, where many a man who had 
escaped the ordinary risks of battle fell a victim to the subtle effects 
of a microscopic enemy. Of the actual circumstances attending the 
beginning of the attack of typhoid fever it would seem that our 
clever, plucky, indomitable medical friends have yet a little to learn, 
though not much. It would, however, appear that a person must be 
in a certain condition of impaired health before the special bacillus 
of typhoid can attack him with such vigour as to produce the disease. 
How is this condition of health brought about? There is abundant 
evidence that persons believing themselves in perfect health have 
partaken of some particular food, and have there and then contracted 
typhoid fever. Medical knowledge is definite on this point ; and, 
further than this, there is very little doubt that any cause which may 
be able to reduce health must have time to act before its presence is 
manifest. We know that a bad odour will often produce sore 
throat, headache, and other forms of ill health not so easily defined, 
but which show themselves in pallor, languor, &c. Chemistry, at all 
events, suggests a good reason for this, and, combined with human 
physiology, can fairly prove that the cause is often an insufficient 
supply of oxygen to the blood. A little consideration will make this 
quite clear. A person breathes a certain quantity of air at each 
respiration, and the percentage composition of this should be 23 per 
cent. oxygen and 77 per cent. nitrogen. For our present purpose we 
may say that the oxygen is the important part of the air and the 
nitrogen merely a diluent. The purpose of the oxygen is to destroy 
deleterious, effete material in the blood, and so in the body. The 
lungs may be described as a delicate network of blood-vessels so 
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thin that the oxygen can get through them into the blood. We 
know this partly because blood going to the lungs is dark coloured, 
and on leaving them is much redder than on entering. If, now, we 
get our normal quantity of breath mixed with some gas which is 
capable of using up the precious oxygen, obviously we are deprived 
of a certain percentage of that which is essential to our well-being at 
every respiration, and if this is continued for long our blood ceases 
to be in that first-class condition which is absolutely necessary to 


- perfect health. Of course, poor blood ill supplied with oxygen 


cannot do the full work of really normal, healthy blood. Experi- 
ments have clearly demonstrated that the proper percentage compo- 
sition of respirable air must not be altered in either direction— 
neither augmented nor diminished ; and it is somewhat surprising to 
find how very careful Dame Nature is on this point all the world 
over. Another important point, well known and beyond dispute, is 
that all the cleansing organs of the body must act well, or ill health 
will certainly follow. > 

There is no fixed line of omen between good and bad 
health, therefore we find such vague descriptions as well, middling, 
poorly, queer, and a host of others ; and experience teaches us that as 
a little bad air and gloomy surroundings will impair health, so fresh 
air, exercise and exposure to the daylight will often restore it. We 
may, therefore, fairly conclude that we never know whether our health 
is really good or not at any particular time, and this is tantamount to 
saying that we do not know whether we should be susceptible to any 
contagion which might happen to reach us or not. Hence we say 
prevention is better than cure, and we prefer to run no risk we can 
avoid ; but at the same time we see almost daily that many nurses 
and doctors in contact with contagious diseases escape an attack ; and 
no mother refuses to make her regular visits to her fever-stricken 
children, yet she seldom takes the complaint herself, though she may 
easily communicate it to others. These facts are well known to the 
doctor in attendance, who points out that much depends upon the 
mother taking proper care of her own health. But although these 
facts are well and widely known, few people take the care of their 
health they should do, especially when it does not trouble them. 
How often is a cold neglected, how many people eat what they know 
disagrees with them, how many drink to excess, smoke to excess, 
keep late hours, feed in a hurry and then run to catch a train, give 
way to unnecessary worry, and do other things of .a similar character, 
well knowing all the while that wisdom would dictate an improvement. 
The result of this is to make a person susceptible to some disease or 
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other, if not to several, and then it is only a matter of chance whether 
or not the seeds of disease, as our ancestors used to say, settle in 
that person. It is running an unnecessary risk, giving the enemy 
a chance, which would be better avoided. Nobody would give 
housebreakers such a chance, or play ducks and drakes with his 
capital to the same extent; yet good health is the most precious 
of all possessions. Now, what are the seeds of disease, how do they 
take root, where can we find them, can we destroy them, are we not 
the lords of creation, have we not the dominion over every living thing ? 
What a string of questions and thoughts comes into our minds ! 
Let us consider fora moment. We shall be more likely to do things 
well with calmness. We are now on the verge of a fascinating, great 
and important science—bacteriology—a science of great and well- 
founded hopes, of possibilities which we are so far unable to estimate, 
a science of vast actual achievements, of widespread benefit to 
mankind, a science which has lent such a helping hand to surgery, 
one branch of the greatest of all arts—the healing art. It was the 
science of bacteriology, though then very young, which under the care- 
ful, thoughtful guidance of the great Lister gave so much impetus to 
surgery that now operations of very great difficulty are performed 
with almost certain success ; and now, thanks and all praise to our 
noble band of well-trained surgeons, we possess such splendid 
hospitals, palaces of healing and monuments to science, where poor 
wretches grievously tormented are rescued from the jaws of death and 
restored in a short time to the joys of health. How very different 
is the present state of surgery to that of the old lazar houses ! 
The excruciating pain of those days is now almost unknown. 

The barbarous methods of inherited ignorance have been 
entirely banished by enlightened scientific surgery ; the prevalent 
hospital gangrene of a century ago has paled before the advance of 
antiseptic treatment. Surgery has taken the greatest advantage of 
bacteriology—and surgery is its brightest and best sister ; but it has 
other aspects, though it would be beyond the scope of this article to 
do more than allude to them as occasion requires. Our subject 
deals only with the so-called pathogenic germs—that is, the disease- 
producing microbes. 

Speaking generally, microbes are ubiquitous and are of a fungoid 
nature. They must have some suitable food to feed upon ; tempera- 
ture must be suitable to them ; they must have moisture and air, and 
their tiny bodies possess just enough weight to enable them to fall 
through air and water. They are quite invisible without the aid 
of a microscope ; many of them are unable to move about, but many 
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others are very active, and may often be seen swimming about in the 
microscopic field of view with a good deal of vigour—in fact they 
appear to wriggle about from place to place and to attack their food 
much as a minnow does. They are divided into classes with different 
names ; some do good and some doharm. ‘Those’in the shape of a 
rod are called bacilli, and the Bacillus typhosus is quite one of the 
most active known. It is hardly necessary to say that this is the 
bacillus which causes typhoid fever. All microbes can be killed, 
fortunately for humanity, and they have many enemies, like most 
other living things. Sunshine, fresh air, cleanliness, soap and 
water, are very good things to get rid of microbes ; but, on the other 
hand, microbes thrive uncommonly well and multiply beyond the 
dreams of avarice when in moist dirt. Nothing seems to suit them 
better. Therefore all dirt should be burnt, as far as possible, or dis- 
infected, or at all events kept out of our dwellings ; for dirt when dry 
becomes dust, and dust fills the air, is easily distributed, and absorbed 
into our systems by various means, such as breathing, drinking, 
feeding, and by settling on abrasions on the skin. When we enter a 
room it may appear free from dust ; but if by chance while we are 
there a sunbeam enters, then we can see “the gay motes which 
people the sunbeam ”—but not till then, although they are there just 
the same. For what is a sunbeam? It is a ray of light, truly ; but a 
ray of light by itself would be invisible, so it must be more than that. 
It is a streak of illuminated particles made visible by the superior 
illumination of direct sunlight. In the dark we can see nothing ; 
then, as the dawn gradually comes, we begin to see large objects, and 
with the advent of more light smaller objects begin to appear, until 
with direct sunlight we see the smallest objects visible to the human 
eye without optical aid. As these objects float across the beam of 
sunlight they are visible, but both before entering it and after 
leaving it we are unable to see them. Similarly, with a microscope 
we may focus an object and see only that one ; but if we throw more 
light on to the field, then we often see still smaller objects. If now 
we catch some of these “gay motes” in a little clean water, and 
examine them under the microscope with a power of about five 
hundred or six hundred diameters, we shall find that many of them 
are pieces of textile fabrics and pieces of the dried skin of plants, and 
some may even be tiny crystals ; but if we keep the water warm at 
about 70° F., and examine another drop in about three hours, we 
shall then see a difference, for the “ gay motes ” have their parasites, 
and these parasites their spores, which will most likely grow under 
the genial influence of warmth, at all events in summer, without 
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any difficulty. These parasites are. micro-organisms, some being 
called bacteria, some bacilli, and some by other names, according to 
their shapes, habits, &c, -This reminds us of Swift’s lines: 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 

Has smaller fleas that on him. prey ; 
And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 
And so proceed ad infinitum. 


If by any chance we get no growth and no change of appearance, 
the fault will most likely be in the way the experiment has been con- 
ducted ; for microbes are certain to be there, and the only difficulty 
is in cultivating and seeing them. _ Difficulty in cultivating because, 
fortunately, they are so delicate; and difficulty in seeing them because 
they are so small. Unless under special circumstances the typhoid 
bacillus would not be likely to be found in this experiment, because, 
speaking generally, if it had got into the room, and the room was 
well kept and clean, it would speedily die a natural death from 
exposure to sunlight, the inimical action of other bacteria, and the 
influence of fresh air, for Nature is very severe upon this microbe. But 
notwithstanding this the Bacillus typhosus is a terrible enemy to 
humanity ; though here again we find the achievements of scientific 
medicine, for in our grand hospitals few patients now die of this once 
fatal disease. Careful study has shown that the disease is principally 
located in the intestines, and that there the bacillus is to be found. 
Much depends upon proper nursing and proper diet, but more even 
than on these upon medical skill and experience. And now we find 
the great source of infection—the specific bacillus which causes the 
disease—discharged from the intestines of the patient with the excreta. 
And herein lies the only real danger of infection, for the disease is not 
contagious in the ordinary sense. We now see why the excreta 
should be so carefully disinfected and disposed of in typhoid fever 
cases, and also why the disease is now called enteric fever, the Greek 
word “enteron” meaning an intestine. Nobody is under any 
circumstances in any way justified in putting such highly infected, 
dangerous filth into a sewer, or any other place, without care- 
fully disinfecting it under proper, experienced, medical direction. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon this, because the omission may 
at any time lead to a great and fearful outbreak of the fever among 
innocent people. Probably some readers of this article will say : 
‘Oh, this is paradoxical, for we have just read that this is a delicate 
bacillus, not favoured by Nature andeasily exterminated! It cannot 
even live in ordinary sewage for long!” Let them come a step or 
two further into the domain of bacteriology. The solid parts of 
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sewage are often dried by various circumstances, which will easily 
suggest themselves to most persons, and pathogenic germs when dried 
retain their virulence for an indefinite length of time. Further than 
this, we find that many pathogenic microbes produce a liquid, known 
to science as a toxin, which may be briefly described as a liquid 
chemical poison, often, if not always, of a very dangerous nature ; and 
the Bacillus typhosus does this, for we have reason to believe that the 
toxin produced by these bacilli can and does often produce the 
disease in human subjects. It will now be instructive to follow the 
ordinary run of sewage. This is more or less disposed of in one of 
two ways. Either it is run more or less directly into the sea, or else 
it is spread over land by irrigation. Now, we must take a most 
comprehensive view of sewage, for it is practically anything which 
flows down a drain. Some of this when entering the drain is really 
good food (a shameful waste) ; some is putrefying filth ; and often 
there is the refuse from manufactures, poisonous substances, the 
washings of the roads, and animal droppings, &c. It is, of course, 
mixed with a large quantity of water, and this retards considerably 
the putrefaction from two causes ; one is that the presence of so large 
a quantity of water is inimical to the life of the putrefying bacteria,! and 
the other is the temperature, being fairly low, does not suit them. 
But, of course, all this putrefactive matter is very dangerous to health, 
at all events that of human beings, so it must be disposed of ; and 
Nature seems to be able to do it, though by a somewhat slow process. 
The good food just mentioned is fairly washed, and may often be recog- 
nised lying on the ground, and although it could not be considered 
fit for human food, it appears to suit fish, crabs, oysters, cockles, 
mussels, &c. Here, then, is a fattening ground if the sewage is not 
too concentrated. But sewage varies a good deal in concentration 
according to the state of the weather, being naturally dilute in 
showery times and concentrated in dry times. Unfortunately, it is not 
the custom to disinfect things before putting them down the drains, 
even when they are known to be pathogenic ; nor is it by any means 
certain that this could be done, or that it would be wise to put a 
very large quantity of disinfectant into the drains at all times, because 
we cannot exercise complete control over the drains for several 
reasons ; and under present conditions we find a lot of useful bacteria 
at work aiding in purification, and of course these would be killed by 
disinfectants. Further, disinfectants are of various kinds, so that 
some would counteract the action of others. Therefore, probably 
we cannot improve the modern method of keeping drains as 
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clear as possible by flushing small ones, sweeping large ones, 
and ventilating all; but of course ventilation must be carried out 
in a proper sanitary method, so that sewer gases cannot under 
any circumstances enter our dwellings or our lungs, for reasons 
already hinted, and the consequences of which are well known 
to medical men, if not all of us, as very injurious. In fact, sewage 
is dangerous in a variety of ways; but it would seem that the 
intestinal arrangements of the lower forms of voracious animals (and 
in this list let us include fish, whether shell or not) are not so delicate 
or so susceptible to disease as those of human beings. It has often 
happened that in tracing the origin of an outbreak of typhoid fever 
the Bacillus typhosus has been found in oysters, cockles and mussels, 
and in the intestines of other fish ; so that all fish should be cleaned 
thoroughly before being cooked; and even then thorough cooking is 
necessary to ensure absence of contagion. However, Nature seems to 
be anxious to avoid the spread of typhoid fever, which is essentially 
a dirt disease, for we find that oysters, when taken from an infected 
fattening ground and laid in the open sea for three or four weeks, 
clear themselves of the Bacillus typhosus ; and probably all fish do so 
too, the swimming varieties having a better chance than the others. 
There is another great danger in the way oysters are treated after 
being dredged, for we often find that when brought to our doors the 
outer shell is smothered in slimy filth. This should be washed off 
by the fishermen, or at all events by the dealers ; for in itself this 
filth is enough to infect the oyster with almost any disease, and it has 
probably done a good deal towards getting the oyster into disgrace. 
We will now consider the other method of treating sewage, as 
practised at many of our inland towns. Roughly, the process con- 
sists of allowing the solid particles to settle in tanks or pits, and 
allowing the liquid to flow away by means of channels over land 
where withes, cow cabbages, &c., are cultivated. The solid is dried 
as much as possible and carted away as manure to farms, while the 
liquid finds its way, partly through the land and partly over it, to the 
nearest watercourse, brook, or river. Herein lie several dangers. 
The solid part will get dry and blow about as dust in due course, 
and while moist will furnish the pathogenic germs it contains with 
plenty of food to enable them to produce spores and toxins, which 
of course will also dry and blow about. Here we see a competition 
going on between the evil influence of the denizens of the sewage 
and the beneficent action of Nature, which by fresh air and sunshine, 
by dew, change of temperature, and the purifying action of more 
wholesome bacteria, is playing havoc among the pathogenic microbes. 
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The liquid portion will contain much the same danger as the 
solid ; but perhaps it can spread them in a rather more subtle 
manner by reason of its flowing for long distances. People have 
been known to drink this filth in order to show a sort of ignorant 
confidence in some supposed efficient treatment of the sewage, but 
with fatal results. A small fee to an analyst would have been a far 
more satisfactory test, and would have saved troubling a coroner’s 
jury. It is surprising how eager some people are to build confidence 
on hopes which a little common-sense consideration would show to 
be unfounded. The effluent from sewage treatment must be very 
variable. Thoroughly efficient treatment is well known to be 
practically impossible ; yet there are many people about, interested 
in sewage treatment, who will try to persuade others that all danger 
has been removed under all circumstances. It is, however, advisable 
that the said others should not be too credulous, for it is on record 
that the effluent from a sewage farm was once used to irrigate a 
watercress bed, and in the year 1894 an outbreak of typhoid fever was 
traced to this watercress bed. The bacillus adhered to the leaves. 
Moreover, sewage farms have a terrible record in the production of 
typhoid fever, and instances are now remembered where on the dis- 
appearance of the typhoid the sewage farming was renewed, and was 
again followed by typhoid. It frequently happens that when things 
earn themselves a bad name their friends change it; so we find 
scarlet-fever called by the fancy name of scarlatina, and sewage farms 
designated irrigation works ; but unfortunately itis not so easy to change 
the characteristics as the name. A rose by any other name would be 
identifiable, and aliases do not always play the part allotted to them. 
True science is never deceitful, though often people eager to trade 
on it but too indolent to understand it would represent it so. These 
people drag the fair name of science into disgrace occasionally, but 
only for a short time. Magna est veritas ac prevalebit. 

We have now studied our subject pretty closely, and must make 
use of the knowledge we have gained, our object being to avoid 
typhoid fever, and with it, in a general way, other things, for cholera, 
diphtheria, and several other diseases are spread by microbes. But we 
will, as before, confine our attention to typhoid. Everybody must 
admit that prevention is better than cure ; but cure is a very great 
blessing, although we, fortunately, have nothing to do with it as yet. 
We must leave that to the doctors and nurses. Our theme must now 
be prevention. The first step, then, must be to maintain our general 
health as good as possible ; and the next to run no risk, such as 
drinking dirty water, or milk which has been exposed to the malign 
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influence. of dirt or foul odours from drains and putrefying flesh, &c, 
Let all food be thoroughly well cooked, and milk at least scalded, 
if not actually boiled fora few minutes. _Dr. George Newman, M.D., 
F,R.S., in his valuable and interesting book on bacteria, says that a 
temperature of 160° F., if prolonged, or boiling for three or four 
minutes, .. will kill all the. pathogenic bacteria likely to be found 
in. milk, and anybody interested in the subject cannot do better 
than read his book, which contains a.great mass of useful and valu- 
able information. Let all water for. drinking be carefully filtered or 
boiled, and cooled under cover, to.exclude “the gay motes which 
people the sunbeams,” &c. It would also be a wise step to eat a little 
before drinking, so that the stomach may be properly excited to healthy 
normal action ; because, as doctors can tell us, when receiving food the 
stomach exudes an acid juice to help i in the-process of digestion, and 
we have discovered that the bacillus of typhoid cannot live in an acid 
solution. Merely drinking water does. not excite the stomach in 
this way, therefore any bacillus in the water has a good chance of 
getting through to the intestines, and thus finding a comfortable 
home, where it can settle down to do a lot of mischief. It would be 
best to refuse watercress with any dirt on. it, or grown in dirty water, 
and under all circumstances to wash it thoroughly in clean water, and 
then let it soak in brine in good daylight for some hours, with frequent 
turning over, so as to expose both sides of the leaves to the light as 
much as possible, before putting it on the table. Cleanliness is very 
necessary in the kitchen, both forthe food and for. the cooking- 
utensils. And general cleanliness is very necessary all over the 
house, No dirt should be left behind doors or in any corners, but 
should be carefully swept up and burnt, and the place where it was 
sprinkled with disinfectant, which in turn should also be cleared 
away after a few days. It is advisable to use a non-poisonous disin- 
fectant, such as that prepared by Messrs. Rowan & Brother, of 
Dunbar Wharf, Limehouse, London, E.; and, speaking generally, 
the disinfectant should be liquid, except.insuch cases as a damp floor, 
when a dry powder may be used. The disinfectant just named is 
prepared from coal tar and is powerfully germicidal. Any emana- 
tions of foul air must be speedily traced to their origin and must 
be effectually stopped ; merely depositing some disinfectant near 
the place whence the evil odour appears to arise is not sufficient to 
stop its evil effects upon health. 

With regard to water supply a few more words must be said. 
We have already observed that two specific dangers often lurk in 
water, viz. the bacillus and the toxin produced by the bacillus. The 
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bacillus. might be seen by means of a microscope, and most probably 
it would be in any sediment found in the water ; but the toxin would 
not be visible under any circumstances. The minuteness of the 
bacillus and the large amount of water would make it very difficult 
to secure the bacillus for observation, even when present, so that 
inability to find it would be no proof of its absence. However, it 
happens that chemistry has provided us with a means of detecting-a 
class of bodies to which the toxins belong, and observation has 
shown that. when a water gives the particular reaction due to 
their presence drinking it invariably leads to intestinal maladies. 
It often happens that an analyst will thus find a sample of 
water. unwholesome, and will condemn it before it has time or. 
opportunity to do mischief, but unfortunately there are also many 
cases on record where an outbreak of typhoid fever has called for 
an investigation. Then of course the process of tracing its origin 
must be retrograde ; and as the period of incubation for typhoid is 
about fourteen days, and as it takes after that a few days to find the 
epidemic nature of the attack, we can easily see that. all traces of the. 
actual source of infection may be lost, or at all events very difficult 
to find with certainty. The surest method is to have frequent 
analyses made of any water supply for public use, for then the report 
of the analyst can be made a good and efficient means of pre- 
vention, provided only that no Bumbledom stands in the way ; and, 
so far as we know, there is not sufficient of this ancient qualification 
now left to stand much in the way of sanitation. But no delay is 
admissible; the analyst’s advice must take immediate effect, or 
consequences will soon prove serious. 

On a smaller scale, such as for domestic wants, hotels, restaurants, 
&c., prevention is still more easy. Many of the hotels and other 
high-class places in this country are beyond suspicion in the matter 
of water supply; but unfortunately many such places kept by 
foreigners and other people, either too lazy to be clean, or else with 
such lofty ideas that they are unable to recognise the dirt and squalor 
to which they have been so long accustomed, are a distinct danger to 
health, Temperance “hotels” are often sad delinquents in this 
matter. Possibly they make so great a point of one virtue that all 
others sink into oblivion, and as cleanliness involves a little effort, it 
naturally suffers most. However, most people prefer to feed in 
clean places with clean things, so probably with a determined and 
consistent effort the modern host might find that perfect cleanliness 
would be as good an attraction to travellers as the good wine of his 
ancestors. Naturally, when we see a dirty water-bottle on the table 
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and dirty surroundings we conclude that the cistern is also dirty. 
Wise people will not drink water in such a place nor allow their 
children to. Of manufactured drinks, some are alcoholic to a degree 
which makes them antiseptic, and the others are obliged to be made 
fairly clean, or they would not keep, and so would be unsaleable. 
But we must have clean water, because it would not be safe to drink 
unwholesome water, though mixed with a goodly proportion of 
spirits or wine. How, then, shall we get it? We have two methods. 
One is that used on board ship, viz. distillation. If properly attended 
to this is a most excellent method ; but for a general domestic supply 
it is hardly suitable, because distilled water lacks the small quantity 
of mineral matter necessary to health ; and, further, the apparatus 
requires heat to boil the water and an efficient means of condensing 
the steam, and other attention which ordinary domestic servants 
could not be expected to give. The other method is filtration. 
This is quite simple, and a good filter should be in every house ; but it 
must be carefully attended to by a responsible person, or it will soon 
become worse than useless. It must be kept clean, or a fungoid 
growth may develop in it to such an extent that it cannot be 
eradicated. Most water passed through such a filter will emerge 
worse than it enters. In any case, a filter not in good clean condition 
is often worse than none at all. Some filters are merely strainers ; 
but others are more than this. A mere strainer might not allow a 
microbe to pass, but its toxin, being soluble in the water, would pass 
quite easily. Carbon filters are known to be able to deal with both 
the microbe and its toxin, by arresting the microbe and destroying 
the toxin. Carbon has the wonderful property of condensing in its 
pores a very large quantity of oxygen, if it can get it; therefore a 
definite quantity of water should be put in at the top of the filter, and 
no more should be put into it until the carbon block has had time to 
drain fairly dry, because then fresh air, which contains oxygen, follows 
the water into the carbon, and so the carbon is prepared to receive 
the next quantity of water, and any deleterious matter in the water 
is oxidised to destruction much the same as if it were burnt. 
However, carbon can also condense other gases in its pores ; hence a 
filter should always be kept in a pure fresh atmosphere, and never by 
any chance in foul air or near dirt of any kind. It should be kept 
carefully covered, but not airtight, so that no dust can enter it but 
plenty of fresh air. Mr. Wanklyn, the celebrated water analyst, made 
some very interesting experiments upon filtered water, and he proved 
that water containing such poisonous bodies as strychnine, when 
properly filtered, can be drunk with safety. He used one of the 
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Silicated Carbon Company’s filters (Church Road, Battersea), because 
he was aware of the power of vegetable charcoal or carbon to oxidise 
these deleterious substances. There is no other filtering medium 
known to science capable of giving these results. Silicated carbon is a 
special preparation made for filtering water, and it may very safely be 
recommended as being the most efficient form of filter known. It 
must not be supposed from the above remarks that a very con- 
centrated solution of poison could be rendered innocuous by simply 
passing it once through a filter in any careless sort of way. Of 
course, we are now speaking in a reasonable way to practical people 
upon a definite subject, viz. domestic water supply. The carbon 
should be taken from the filter occasionally and well brushed under 
a running stream of clean water from a tap, and should then be 
boiled for half an hour in clean water to purify it and keep it in 
good order. It should be taken out of the boiling water, put upon 
a clean plate, lightly covered over by an inverted basin, and put in a 
wholesome atmosphere to cool, when it may be put into the filter 
again and will be ready for use. When the body of the filter 
requires cleaning, it should be done with clean water and a brush, 
and should be finally rinsed with filtered water. Animal charcoal is 
not suitable for water filtration. 

If all the above remarks were carefully attended to by all people 
much disease might be prevented. The precautions are simple. 
Knowledge is definite, and Nature is on our side ; but cleanliness is 
essential, and idleness must not be tolerated when it interferes with 
sanitation. With very little effort all people can be clean, and the 
power of dirt can be kept at a minimum, if not altogether destroyed 


F. GRAHAM ANSELL. 
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LOWLAND SCOTTISH LIFE AND 
CHARACTER. 


N order to study the life of a people, it is, I think, advisable to do 
so rather in the country than in the town. For example, the 
attempt to study national life in Edinburgh or Glasgow would be 
greatly complicated by the numerous types of persons assembled 
there—Scots from the Highlands or from the Lowlands, Anglicised 
Scots with scarcely any of the Scot left, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Welshmen, Colonials and foreigners. All these brayed together in 
one mortar produce an individual who is neither Scot, Angle nor 
Paddy, but an amalgam of some of the virtues and most of the vices 
of all three. aa 
No ; we must go to the country to study the people of a nation, 
for there we shall find them in their primitive state, with the ideas 
and customs of their ancestors and living the life which has always 
been lived there. There we shall find the root of the nation, the 
people who made the nation, and who alone can preserve it in being 
as a separate nation. There also we shall find the remnants of 
antiquity which we shall look for in vain in towns—the curious 
customs, the odd costumes, the forms of words, and the pronuncia- 
tion long since discarded by dwellers in cities. And the English 
philologist will be delighted to discover in the language and pro- 
nunciation of the Lowland Scot the language and pronunciation of 
Englishmen in former days. Thus the following lines from “ Piers 
Plowman,” written by William Langland of Shropshire about 1362, 
might have been written in ‘braid Scots” to-day : 
And my wyf at Westmunstre 
That wollene cloth made, 


Spak to the spinsters for 
To spinne hit softe. 


No doubt Shakespeare, who lived long after Langland, pronounced 
his name “ Shak-spear,” just as the word “Spake” in the above lines 
was written and pronounced “Spak.” Indeed, Shakespeare signed 
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his name “ Shakspere” to at least one deed. “ Munster” for 
“Minster” and “hit” for “it” are’ still pronunciations in “ braid 
Scots,” and the phrase “for to” do this or that is thoroughly Scotch. 
The.only distinctly English word in the above lines—one which a 
vernacular Scottish poet would not have used—is “ softe,” for which 
he. would have substituted “‘saft,” reminiscent of its German forebear 
“ sanft.” 

_The following studies of Lowland Scottish life and character 
were made in a Lowland parish as yet but little contaminated by 
outside influences. The persons under observation were country- 
folk belonging to the parish, talking Scotch or what remains of ‘it, 
full of every prejudice which real Scotch folk have, gifted with all 
that quaint “canniness” which clings to the Scottish race, and 
having every virtue which Scotch folk possess. 

_. My first observation relates to a well-known Scottish peculiarity, 
exhibited by an old schoolmaster, whom I had known for years, and 
who lived close to my dwelling in the country. Returning there 
one spring after a lapse of several months, I came suddenly upon 
my friend, who looked at me, and then, without the slightest sign of 
recognition, rapidly made for his cottage. I hailed him, however, 
and he stopped in his flight, and we had a long and pleasant chat, 
in the course of which he thanked me for some papers on gardening 
(to which he was devoted) which I had sent him. But wherefore his 
flight? I.asked a city friend, and was told it was ‘another instance 
of Scotch manners,” and of that mauvaise honte which seizes Scotch 
people of the humbler orders when they see anyone with whom 
they are acquainted but with whom they are not intimate. They 
do not know exactly what to do, so they solve the question by giving 
him the go-by, or they seek safety in flight. 

The very day the incident with the schoolmaster occurred to me 

‘a similar incident occurred to my wife in meeting a young girl 
belonging to the parish who had been in our service a few months 
previously.. The girl looked at my wife, and then steadily gazed at a 
dog till she had passed her former mistress, whom she had left some 
months before on the very best terms. No sign, no smile, no word 
of recognition on the part of the girl for her whom she had served 
faithfully, who had been very kind to her, and who had written to a 
lady recommending her as a servant only a few days before. 
“Scotch manners” again! What does it all mean? 

Possibly these and similar strange manners may be traced to 
Atayism, or the influence of ancestors. For centuries Scotland 
(unlike England) was scourged by war. Every man lived in 
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a state of insecurity. Fear, doubt, suspicion lurked in every 
bosom. Hence the “canny” character still implanted in every Scot, 
and to which no one objects. But hence also, perhaps, that 
mauvaise honte which overcomes and paralyses so many excellent 
Scots people when they meet a comparative stranger. They view 
him with suspicion, just as their ancestors would have done. 
Scotland has not yet got over the horror of her stormy past. 

Another characteristic of Scottish country-people is their atten- 
tion to dress on all occasions of ceremony. Church-going or 
attendance at funerals demands full dress—tall silk hats, black 
surtouts and (for funerals) black ties, waistcoats and trousers for the 
men, and corresponding full dress for the women. 

The men of the so-called “upper classes” are often regardless 
of this, and come tochurch in “ bowler” or straw hats, short coats and 
light clothes, while humbler men are dressed as the former would 
dress in London during the season. This is clearly a mistake on 
the part of the gentry if they wish to gain the respect of the country- 
people, who attach much importance to dress, and consider a man or 
woman who does not do so as wanting in proper self-respect. The 
reply of some of the upper classes—that they would never think of 
dressing for a country church as they would do for a London one—is 
resented by the worshippers at the former, as they consider the 
service in the one place exactly the same as in the other, and as 
demanding the same formalities. There are many poor Scotch 
people absent from church because, as they express it, they have 
“nae claes”—that is, no clothes suitable for so important an 
occasion. 

A peculiarity of Scotland (as of Germany) is the love of titles. I 
have been in a company of what I think Germans would call 
“Kleine Burger” (small citizens) where every man had a title, either 
“ Bailie,” or “ Councillor,” or “ Doctor ”—in short, anything but plain 
** Mister.” In fact I was the only plain “ Mister” in the assembly, 
and was doubtless held in very small repute. This attention to titles 
becomes, in the case of Scottish working men, graduated according 
as the person addressed is an inferior or an equal. Talking in a 
friendly manner to another artisan, either at play or at work, a 
Scottish working man would never address him by his surname, but 
always by his Christian name. Whilst his master would be called 
“Mister Walker,” and his foreman “ Brown” or “ Smith” (or what- 
ever his name was), his fellow-workmen would be addressed affection- 
ately as “Tam” or “Jimmy” or “Sandy,” and this very kindly 
address would be given every time he was spoken to. To omit the 
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Christian name would be a piece of bad manners, and to add the sur- 
name would mean a serious misunderstanding between the two 
workmen. Thus we find such duologues as the following : 

‘“‘ Hae ye the screwnails, Jimmie?” 

“ Ay, Wullie, I hae them here.” 

*‘ Are they the richt size, Jimmie?” 

“I’m thinkin’ they are, Wullie.” 

This conversation proves to Scottish ears that these two work- 
men are on good terms and working in complete harmony. If the 
“ Jimmie” and “ Wullie” were dropped, even from a single sentence, 
discord is apparent, and the men should be separated at once, as no 
good whatever, either to themselves or to their employer, can come 
of their co-operation. 

Although the beautiful “auld Scots” spoken by our ancestors 
has disappeared, and a mongrel Anglo-Scots has taken its place, it is 
surprising how strongly the Scottish accent, pronunciation and 
language cling to Scotsmen still. Indeed, an Irishman or an 
American may by mixing much with Englishmen be eventually 
mistaken for one of the latter, but a Scotsman never. There is a 
peculiar hardness in his accent which will bewray him all his life. 

The wonder is that with all our modern education, our close 
intermixture with each other, and our travelling facilities, the English 
stilt speak with a decidedly English accent and the Scots with a 
decidedly Scotch accent, and that each, to a large extent, preserves 
a vocabulary of its own. The frontier of the Tweed and Cheviots 
is as inviolate as that of two Continental nations, as far as accent 
and dialect are concerned. 

I happened to drop a penny into one of those iaieedlidaliteas 
slot ” machines which adorn our country railway-station, when, to my 
surprise, my penny was returned, In my astonishment I turned to 
a little boy of the parish who had swallowed I don’t know how 
many “ standards” of the educational milk purveyed by the village 
Board school, and asked him if he could explain why the machine 
had returned my penny to me? 

“Ye’ve kickit a goal,” replied the boy joyfully. 

He meant that, when the ball in the machine which I had set in 
motion rolled between the goal-posts, the machine dropped out the 
penny—naturally a somewhat rare event. 

It is to the wording of this boy’s reply that I desire attention. 
Here we have a well-trained Scottish Board School boy in the year 
of Grace 1902 employing, not the orthodox English language of 
1902, but an ancient and, some would think, obsolete tongue spoken 
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centuries ago, and which is spoken still, not by the ignorant, aged 
and departing, but by well-educated children, the men and women 
of the future. Of what use, some would ask, are schools if their’ 
scholars go on speaking the English language in the same dialect and 
with the same broad accent as their fathers did generations ago ? 

Turn to the boy’s words again. The word “ye” is the ancient 
and now obsolete alternative for “you.” It is used in the Bible, in 
Shakespeare and in Milton. Indeed, one Biblical text contains both 
forms: “Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen you.” This 
was ‘sixteenth-centuty English ; but, as the boy proved, the word 
“ye” is still in general use for “you” in the Scottish Low- 
lands. 

Again, the use of “kickit” for “kicked” is thoroughly Scotch, 
the monosyllable being preferred in English pronunciation. ‘“ Bakit,” 
“killit,” “sellit,” are Scotch forms for “baked,” “killed” and 
* sold.” 

The mystery is, I repeat, that these extremely old-world forms 
of speech should be used by educated country boys in Scotland 
to-day, after all the efforts of School Boards and “H.M Inspectors 
of Schools” to ensure the correct speaking of the English language - 
throughout at least that comparatively small island known as Great 
Britain. 

Take another instance of Lowland Scotch. One Lowlander is 
offering another a quantity of wool all of the same quality, where- 
upon his friend remonstrates with him : “Oo waled oo, but no’ a’ 
ae oo.” (We selected wool, but not all one kind of wool). 
The first “oo” signifies “ we,” and sounds like the French “nous.” 
This is a good specimen of the Scottish version of English as spoken 
to-day in Roxburghshire, and which must be unintelligible to the 
Stranger. I venture to say that nowhere throughout all His Majesty’s 
dominions is that august creation, the English language, treated with 
less ceremony than in the rural parts of England and Scotland. 
The result is that, at least in these parts, language is being employed 
and pronounced to-day very much as it was in the time of Shake- 
speare, that no progress is being made in its employment, and that, as 
far as the future can be judged from the present and the past, the 
so-called “‘ English” spoken in the rural parts of England and Scot-. 
land a hundred years hence will be spoken with the same accent 
and with many of the peculiar local terms which we know to-day, 
and which the country-bred Shakespeare knew and used in his time, 
and probably generations before him knew and used also. P 

A remarkable feature of our Scottish people is that, however 
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penurious they may be, however unwilling to spend even a sixpence 
if they can help it, they in large numbers refuse to. accept the 
gratuitous services of the Established Church and prefer at con- 
siderable cost to set up and maintain “kirks o’ their.ain.” This 
would not be so remarkable if the Established Church were not a 
Presbyterian Church ; but seeing that its tenets, its services and its 
aspect, to.any but the most expertly critical eye, are precisely 
similar to those of the other Presbyterian Churches supported by. 
the voluntary offerings of Dissenters, the action of the latter becomes 
a surprising sacrifice. Add to this the fact that the Dissenters are 
often poorer than the supporters of the Establishment, and we arrive 
at a singular feature in the Scottish character ; viz., that a very large 
body of Scots will not grudge money spent on ecclesiastical services 
of their own, whilst they decidedly object to take advantage ot 
precisely similar services gratuitously afforded them by the State. 

It has been said that the history of Scotland is an ecclesiastical 
history.. ‘ Why is Scotland Radical?” has often been asked. The 
key is to be found in the intense love of independence shown, and 
the serious sacrifices made by so many Scots in founding and 
maintaining “kirks o’ their ain.” } The men who thus sever them- 
selves from the State Church sever themselves also from the 
Conservative party, which has always supported State Churches. 
Our district is Unionist at present ; but why? Not because it sup- 
ports the State Church, but because it is opposed to Irish Home 
Rule. But for the Home Rule question, it would. have gone 
Liberal. 

There is a permanent democratic and levelling feeling in Scotland, 
which furthers Liberalism and destroys Conservatism. In Scotland 
one man is considered to be as good as another ; and if one man is 
more successful than another, it is set down not to his superior 
ability, but to the belief that he has had better opportunity of success. 
Tell a poor Scot of the Croesus-like wealth of his fellow-Scot, Andrew 
Carnegie, and he will only smile condescendingly and remark, “ Ay, 
he had grawnd opportunities.” 

The ambition of a Scot is as boundless as his imagination. Well 
educated, healthy and energetic, he knows no limits to his ambition, 
and by the exercise of thrift, industry and intelligence frequently 
finds himself superior to his competitors out of Scotland. If he 
returns home with a fortune, his neighbours do not regard him as 
cleverer or greater than they are ; they only remark that he had the 
‘Sopportunity ” to make his fortune, and made it. 

Men who are gardeners or grooms in our district are sometimes 
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nearly related to millionaires in America. The latter left Scotland 
poor, thrifty, active, intelligent—they had “grawnd opportunities ” 
there—they became millionaires—voi/a tout ! 

As old families are disappearing in our district and as new lairds 
are taking their places the democratic feeling just referred to 
becomes more and more intense. And there has been a wonderful 
break-up of old families in Scotland during comparatively recent 
years. I have known a family who held an estate since their ancestor 
hobnobbed with James V. (father of Mary Stuart) lose it by im- 
prudence quite recently. I have known another family, who for 
six hundred years had an estate renowned in Scottish song, lose it 
the other day by the last laird breaking the entail. 

Not very long ago the head of one of the oldest Roxburgh families 
lost his fine estate by dabbling in scientific agriculture. Not long ago 
the representative of one of the oldest Linlithgow families lost his 
equally fine estate by making iron implements. How does it come to 
pass that we are seeing the end of things? How did these families 
manage to keep their estates for centuries, and why are these estates 
gone from them in these latter days? Is there something iconoclastic 
and destructive in the very atmosphere of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries? As we are proceding towards the end of all things, is 
the dissolution of old estates preceding that of the universe itself? 

(Scottish Borderers are celebrated for their honesty and inde- 
pendence. Craft and subserviency are associated (often unjustly) 
with the Scottish Highlanders. But the very honesty and inde- 
pendence of the Borderer lead to strangers occasionally resenting 
his plainness of manner and perfect indifference to rank.) The 
oily politeness (and falseness) of the courtier is not to be found on 
the Scottish Borders ; instead of that there is a simple, straight- 
forward, thoroughly honest, but also thoroughly unvarnished, bearing 
—the proud independence of a Burns or a Carlyle—which made the 
former exclaim : . 

Is there for honest Poverty 

That hangs his head, an’ a’ that ? 
The coward slave—we pass him by, 

We dare be poor for a’ that ! 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

Our toil obscure, an’ a’ that, 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The Man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


( ‘The Englishman is said to take his pleasure sadly. The Scottish 
Lowlander of the humbler classes certainly does. I have seen a 
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supper given’ to a large number of representatives of the latter 
which closely resembled a “funeral feast,” so grave and silent was 
everyone. I have been present at a ball given to the tenants of a 
laird on his wedding day when, from 9 P.M. to 4 A.M., dance followed 
dance with as much regularity and seriousness as if some awful Power 
would punish the slightest pause or faintest sign of mirth. All 
danced—grey-haired fathers and matrons, strapping lads and winsome 
lassies—yet undertakers could not have been more grave and business- 
like. Several lads had provided themselves with little books entitled 
“ Fashionable Dancing,” and the dancers were regulated by their 
rules as absolutely as the players at a game of golf or football would 
be by printed laws. 

Some scornful Southron once remarked that a Scotsman never 
“Jets himself go” until he has had a glass or two of whisky. Well, 
my grave and reverent dancers never “let themselves go ” and never 
had recourse to whisky. The dance occurred in the county where 
Robbie Burns “let himself go” much too frequently for his own welfare, 
yet I was glad to see that his successors, the farmers and ploughmen 
of the present day, had not Robbie’s supreme failing. There wasa tent 
outside, where whisky and other refreshments could be had, but 
those who resorted there were well-known thirsty characters, men 
who did not dance, and were not the peasantry of which the county 
was proud. 

Are we to suppose, then, that mirth and hilarity are foreign or 
unknown to the Lowland Scots? Far from it. Just as frost-bound 
Hecla contains within its bosom inextinguishable fires, which, 
breaking forth at intervals, cast a ruddy glow all around, so the 
Lowland Scot is full of humour, sentiment and mirth, which well up 
every now and.then. . He does not talk much, because he thinks a 
great deal, but when he does talk he is worth listening to. Heis the 
very antipodés of the London Cockney, whose chatter is as empty 
as it is incessant. 

I fancy the reason why Englishmen have failed to appreciate 
Scottish humour is simply because they have failed either to elicit or 
understand it. Seated in a compartment of the train bearing them 
North, they behold entering it some lantern-jawed Scotsman with 
high cheek-bones and portentously grave visage. Rather than 
disturb him they would infinitely preferto sit silent ; but if they have 
to address him they only get in reply a few monosyllables in an 
accent which is as strange as it is grating. Let, however, another 
Scotsman come in, and watch how the one apparently fossil monster 
thaws and draws out the other. No piping English now is used, 
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only the strong guttural Scotch ; yet soon the lantern jaws move, 
the portentously grave features relax, and the high cheek-bones 
form the outliers of a huge arching grin which lightens up the 
countenances of both Scotsmen. By-and-by stories begin to be told 
in language unintelligible to the Southrons, who cannot therefore 
appreciate them, and who consequently arrive at the altogether 
erroneous conclusion that Scotsmen can neither understand nor make 
a joke. Any man who says this must never have read Walter Scott, 
that Prince of Lowlanders, or ‘“‘Mansie Wauch,” or Professor 
Aytoun’s inimitable tales in “ Blackwood.” Neither can he have 
gauged Burns’s infinite humour, nor made the acquaintance of Dean 
Ramsay’s ‘Stories of Scottish Life and Character,” the raciest re- 
pertory of the kind the world has ever seen. 

Much courtesy and consideration are. observed by Lowlanders 
in addressing one another if strangers. The terms “lady” and 
“gentleman” are then substituted for “man” and “woman,” if a 
polite rejoinder is desired. Having asked a Lowlander to find out 
where a certain peasant was to be found who could open a gate for 
me, he replied, ‘“‘I must ask the lady yonder,” pointing to a country- 
‘woman standing at a cottage door. Thereupon he called to her, 
“Can you kindly tell us where the gentleman is who opens the gate at 
——?” We were at once courteously directed to where the peasant 
was. Now, an ignorant tourist would probably have asked for the 
“man,” not the “gentleman,” and instead of getting the reply 
regarding the gate which he expected, he might have been himself 
subjected, more Scotorum, to an interrogation, such as, “ And what 
micht ye be wantin’ wi’ the yett, I wunner ?” 

When Lowlanders are on their P’s and Q’s, and either wish to be 
very civil or very dignified, they use the English language and 
employ an English accent ; but when quite at their ease or giving 
vent to their feelings they employ Scotch with a breadth and vigour 
which shows that it is their native tongue. 

Sir Walter Scott said that every Scot had his pedigree, and of 
course every Highlander bearing the name of a clan belongs, how- 
ever distantly, to his chiefs family. In the case of the Scottish 
Lowlanders there are very old’ families which are still peasant pro- 
prietors, but which go back to a remote antiquity. The stranger 
who buys or rents the mansion-house adjoining their little pro- 
perties may be very wealthy and live comparatively in great style, 
but he is but a “creature of a day” compared with men whose 
families have lived on their own properties since the days when 
as Border reavers they harried the lands of their “auld enemies 0’ 
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England” or marched with the Lowland lads to Bannockburn or 
Flodden. 

Other properties may change hands ; theirs do not. And what 
changes’ do occur in rural districts among landed proprietors! I 
picked up accidentally a well-executed map of a Border county of 
Scotland surveyed in 1840, only sixty-three years ago, yet within that 
short time I found, on looking over the names of proprietors printed 
on the map, that about 70 per cent. of the gentlemen’s seats had 
changed hands. 

In Roman Catholic countries enthusiasm shows itself by people 
flocking to churches and singing Ze Deums. Although the Scottish 
Borderer abhors Popery, his enthusiasm still runs in the old 
religious channel. ‘The festivities attending the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. took the shape in Scottish Border towns of religious 
services of prayer, praise, and sermon, after which the inevitable 
collection was taken. I remember at a large gathering of village 
children asking their conductor, a working man, to get them to give 
us a cheerful song. The man pondered a while, and I again asked 
him if he could suggest something lively which the children might 
sing. The man thought once more, and at last replied, “ Weel, sir, 
I’m thinkin’ they micht sing ye a Doxology.” 

Although the Scot has by the teaching of generations become 
permeated with religious influence, the rising generation of young 
Scots do not seem so fond of church-going as their fathers were and 
are. I see multitudes of them loitering about the fields and high- 
ways on Sundays, instead of “ gangin’ til the kirk,” or scudding along 
the roads on their cycles, regardless of the brassy boom of Scottish 
church bells. The bicycle has certainly cut into the minister’s 
flock and, by carrying his youths off miles away from his parish, 
given them a feeling of freedom on Sunday which they never 
previously experienced. Cycling on Sunday is not regarded as 
Sabbath-breaking in Scotland, for it is used for church-going even 
by church officials. 

However careless Scottish youths may occasionally appear to be 
of what are called “Sabbath ordinances,” they are very particular 
not to indulge in “‘ week-day recreations” on Sundays. Londoners 
may play golf and tennis on Sunday, but the young Scottish Borderer 
drops on that day fishing and football—the sports to which he is 
most passionately attached. He simply. loafs about on. Sunday, 
doing nothing in particular, neither turning it into a week-day nor 
into a day of church-going and gloomy meditations, as his Puritan 
forefathers did. For there was a time, before England bestowed 
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Puritanism on Scotland, when Sabbatarianism did not govern 
Scotland as it did afterwards. John Knox was from all accounts 
neither a Puritan nor a Sabbatarian, and the young Borderer seems 
returning to the John Knoxian pre-Puritan system of Sunday observ- 
ance. 

There is not much fraternity among the different ecclesiastical 
sects of the Borders. On my remarking to a minister that we were 
not to have the General Assembly of a rival sect in Edinburgh that 
year, he replied, “You're well rid of them!” At my other ear 
another minister was inveighing against the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland for taking the lairds away from the Presbyterian Churches. 
However strongly established Episcopacy may be in England, it 
was long ago disestablished in Scotland, where its churches are but 
Dissenting chapels. They commonly go under the name of “ English 
Chapels,” as if the Episcopal Church of Scotland had not existed 
there since the days of that modern Solomon, King Jamie! But 
most Scottish people have got it into their heads that Presbyterianism 
is the only sm which can or ought to exist in Scotland, and the 
descendants of Jenny Geddes may be found in every parish. At 
the same time, the Episcopal Church, small though it be, is pro- 
portionately making the most progress of any in Scotland. 

Most Border towns fairly bristle with churches of all denomina- 
tions, and Sunday is to many Borderers the liveliest day in the week. 
“ Hae ye ony relaxations here?” asked a man on entering a Border 
town. “Ay, there’s Doctor —— preachin’ on Sabbaths.” 

And the joy of “gangin’ to ane’s ain kirk!” I have known a 
man willingly travel many miles every Sunday in order to attend his 
own conventicle and “sit under” his own minister. Yet the 
zealous church-goer is becoming scarcer as the older generation 
disappears, and a younger generation is rising less inclined “to 
attend ordinances,” having no fear of the minister or elders before 
their eyes. Even that antique figure, the subject of so many jokes, 
“the elder at the plate ”—that dour-looking individual, clad in rusty 
black, standing statue-like before the great gaping plate full of 
pennies—is disappearing, for collections are being taken in velvet 
bags at the end of the service. And that grand old instrument of 
extortion, “the ladle,” a sort of wooden plough propelled by hand 
along the book-board, which a Prince of Wales is said to have 
upset at Crathie, being unused to such implements in church—that 
has departed never to return. 

Since patronage was abolished in the appointment of parish 
ministers (who are now elected by the members of the congregation) 
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very fierce battles have been and are being fought. In one Border 
parish the “ upper ten” declared for a minister who was a candidate. 
Instantly the commonalty of the congregation took fire and, mainly 
to-spite the “upper ten,” elected a much inferior man. Christian 
love and charity are not conspicuous in the contested elections of 
Scotch ministers. 

Ecclesiastical rules often lead to trouble. A man expected to be 
made an elder of his church, but on finding that he had no chance 
of being appointed, he shook the dust of his old sanctuary off his 
feet and became a leading man in the church of a rival denomination. 
Another man committed a sin which his kirk session could not 
condone.. They gave him the option of the “cutty stool” (public 
repentance) or resignation. He preferred the latter course and 
joined a rival sect. The sin he had committed was not drunkenness 
—that might have been condoned, for the “auld callants” of the 
Borders are often as devoted to John Barleycorn as to church- 
going. Indeed, one blend of good Scots whisky is known as “ The 
Auld Kirk,” and no one is offended. 

A large portion of the work of Sheriff-substitutes on the Borders 
is connected with Poaching prosecutions. There is a considerable 
fraternity of Lowlanders addicted to both poaching and drinking, 
the one vice being as incurable as the other. Their lives consist of 
one endless round of poaching, drinking, prison—poaching, drink- 
ing, prison. At times, however, they sell their fish, rabbits or game, 
and get paid without being caught. When they catch trout or 
salmon they send them by post to some English firm (one in 
Manchester was mentioned to me), and money is remitted and no 
questions are asked. 

How long is this debasing round of “poaching, drinking, 
prison,” to be allowed to go on in a country boasting of civilisation 
and Christianity? Was ever a “mission to poachers” proposed by 
any of the churches which jostle each other in the Lowland towns 
in their efforts to save sinners from the error of their ways? There 
have been “ missions to cabmen” and “ missions to navvies,” yet 
the life of a cabman or a navvy is respectable, and is not, like that of 
a poacher, simply a round of “poaching, drinking, prison.” A 
cabman or a navvy is usually a hard-working man engaged in a 
most useful and honourable occupation. The typical poacher is a 
lazy, loafing lout, who supports himself by poaching rather than by 
honest industry, who drinks the proceeds of his ill-gotten gains, and 
who when caught poaching goes to prison. 

I wonder what the intelligent foreigner thinks when he sees, as he 
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must often do, the gangs of prisoners travelling by the South train 
to Edinburgh to be incarcerated there. Probably he conceives that 
Scotland is a peculiarly criminal country. Yet these wretched 
prisoners are chiefly poachers, going, perhaps for the hundredth time, 
to the Calton Gaol, to be returned to Tweed or Teviot in due course 
stronger and healthier than ever (because kept from drink), ready 
once more to ply their hazardous but enthralling vocation. Are 
they beyond the reach of the churches, and is that the reason why 
there never has been any “ mission to poachers ” ? 

And the poacher’s wife and children—what endless degradation 
must be theirs! The head of the house, when not engaged in 
illegal acts, is drinking or in prison. What a life for his wife to 
bear, what a training for his children! Can we be surprised that 
the wife also becomes a drunkard, that the poacher’s sons become 
poachers like their father, or that his daughters sink beyond reclaim ? 
Thus one evil generation breeds another, and the race of poachers 
is indefinitely prolonged, to the breaking of laws, the disturbance 
of the country, the filling of prisons, and the degeneracy of mankind. 

The army of poachers permanently garrisons the Scottish Low- 
lands. There is, however, another, a moving army, which passes 
through the Borders without cease. This is the grand army of 
Tramps. There must be thousands and thousands of men, women 
and children in this army, moving ever forward, as if the curse of 
the Wandering Jew rested on them. Where they come from, or 
whither they are bound, no one asks orcares. All that the parish 
authorities want is to get them out of their respective parishes as 
quickly as possible, for they are a dangerous and immoral class, 
stealing, drinking, and causing breaches of the peace wherever they go. 

Mr. Haldane, K.C., M.P., brought in a Bill to regulate this army 
of tramps, but bewildered, I suppose, with the complexity of the 
subject, he dropped the Bill. He is the only one I ever heard of 
who grappled with the question in a serious and practical manner, 
for the good ladies and gentlemen who convert the Jew and clothe 
the negro seem unaware of the vast moving mass of wretchedness 
gliding morning, noon and night through their church-bristling 
towns and past their cosy country-houses—a horde of British-born 
men, women and children, with souls as good as the Jew’s and 
raiment as scanty as the negro’s, prowling like beasts of prey, not 
knowing where they may lay their heads, and unrecognised by any 
Christian society whatsoever. 

We spoke of a “ mission to poachers.” A “mission to tramps” 
seems quite as necessary. How horrified the good ladies and gentle- 
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men we have referred to would be if they knew all about the army of 
tramps which ceaselessly passes over every highway between John 
o’ Groat’s and Land’s End ; if they knew that the male tramp is as 
polygamous as a Mormon, and often carries about with him three or 
four wives and a dozen children ; if they knew that marriage and 
morals, religion and education, are to tramps unknown ; if they knew 
that theft, drunkenness, and rapine are the tramp’s daily round of 
life, and that murder does not daunt them, if necessary for burglary ; 
if they knew that a vast herd of wild beasts in the shape of British 
men, women and children, none of whom know either the fear or 
the love of God, is daily roaming over a land which sends millions 
annually abroad to convert heathen infinitely more religious and 
respectable than the godless pariahs who infest our own country 
roads and villages. 

This is a more serious question than many suppose. Polygamous 
tramps inflict upon the community a mass of children born in crime, 
nursed in crime, and trained to crime. Thus the army of tramps is 
a huge breeding-ground of crime. How long is our Government 
to stand idly by and allow this great seed-plot of crime to remain 
undisturbed? ‘These Tramp-children, born in hedgerows, weaned on 
drink, and trained to steal, are destined to disturb our homes, occupy 
our police, and fill our gaols for the next generation. Is there to be 
no stop put tothis? No doubt, Foreign politics have great attractions 
for any Government, and must be attended to; but Home politics, 
like Home missions, ought to come first, and until our country is 
purged of this vast, debasing, demoralising army of tramps, no British 
Government can be held to have done all that it might have done 
for the safety, honour and welfare of Britain. 

As is well known, the Scottish Borderland is par excellence the 
land of Romance. It is not merely that its ruined abbeys, castles 
and towers speak with the voice of history and tradition. There is 
not a hill, rock, or stream which has not its ancient ballad or legend. 
There is not a cairn, mound, or dell which does not invoke stories 
of heroes, battles or fairies. Even to this day a halo of mystery 
hovers over the Scottish Borderland, and things occur there which 
do not occur elsewhere. 

Sir Walter Scott tells of seeing a huntsman passing over his lands 
at Abbotsford and vanishing into thin air as he eagerly followed his 
movements. There was nothing peculiar about the place where this 
huntsman disappeared ; nothing, for example, like a dell sacred to 
fairies, a class of persons said to be particularly sensitive to the 
intrusion of mortals. Two friends of my own were walking in the 
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“ Fairy Dean” described in Scott’s “ Monastery,” a lovely dell. near 
Melrose, through which the little Alwyn flows. It was about 7 o’clock 
on a September evening when these two ladies remarked a horse- 
man riding along the top of the Fairy Dean. Desiring to know who 
this could be, as the appearance of a horseman there was most 
unusual, they rapidly climbed to the top of the Dean, but, lo! the 
horseman had vanished, and the field through which he must have 
ridden, and which admitted of no concealment on his part, was 
empty and silent. 

Again, Hermitage Castle is a weird and awful pile, with its 
memories of prisoners starved to death and Englishmen boiled in 
cauldrons. Hither a distinguished Borderer and his wife came one 
day, and were admitted to the enclosure surrounding the Castle-ruins 
by an old woman, who then left them. They had not been long 
within the enclosure when they heard a loud knocking. Thinking 
it might be the old woman, the gentleman ran to the door, but found 
it open andnoone there. Retracing his steps, he proceeded towards 
the Castle, when the knocking began again. He and his wife en- 
deavoured to discover the cause of this mysterious sound, and 
looked in every direction, but could find nothing. Before they left 
the Castle the terrible knocking was renewed a third time, and they 
experienced that feeling of awe which one knows when brought 
suddenly face to face with an unfathomed mystery in a ruined castle 
of frightful memories and amid surroundings of inexpressible 
grandeur and gloom. 

It was this witchery of romance, legend and ballad, added to 
scenery he loved, which caused Sir Walter Scott to make the Scottish 
Borderland his home. And he brought to it the finest intelligence, 
the grandest imagination and the raciest humour Scotland ever pro- 
duced. He is the High-priest of the Scottish Borders. As there 
is not a road he had not traversed, a mountain he had not scaled, 
or a ruin he had not studied, so his great spirit fills the whole 
Borderland, and roams over hill and dale, castle, tower and fortalice, 
as if the mighty minstrel were not dead, but still alive. 


RALPH RICHARDSON. 
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NE of the privileges attaching to that otherwise rather empty 
commodity, Fame, is the secret of perpetual youth. One’s 
own great-grandfather, or one’s cousin a few times removed, is in 
most cases a mere nonentity, while a favourite author—dead, it may 
be, centuries ago—is a real and living friend. It would be difficult 
to say exactly how such an impression grows, so many and so 
subtle are the influences which mould it. We may judge a man 
from his works, we may form our opinion of him from what others 
have said or written about him, or we may think we hear him 
speaking in his letters. 

How truly and how much the character of a man is revealed in 
his writings will probably always remain a more or less debatable 
point. So much depends upon the disposition of the writer. Steele 
would never have shared Browning’s horror of the inquisitive minds 
which expect a man to “unlock his heart with a sonnet key”—a 
horror which would make us inclined to shrink from all such prying 
were it not that Browning himself in the end authorised the publica- 
tion of his love-letters. 

It is indeed almost impossible to dissociate a man from the 
thoughts he utters. ‘“ He may be full of inconsistencies elsewhere,” 
says Hazlitt, “but he is himself in his books. ... An author’s 
appearance or his actions may not square with his theories or 
descriptions, but his mind is seen in his writings, as his face is in 
the glass.... Let me, then, conjure the gentle reader, who has 
ever felt an attachment to books, not hastily to divorce them from 
their authors. Whatever love or reverence may be due to the one 
is equally owing to the other. The volume we prize may be little, 
old, shabbily bound, an. imperfect copy, . . . but whatever there is 
of truth or good, or of proud consolation or of cheering hope, in the 
one, all this existed in a greater degree in the imagination and 
the heart and brain of the other. To cherish the work and damn 
the author is as if the traveller who slakes his thirst at the running 
stream should revile the spring-head from which it gushes.” 
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Against this view Isaac Disraeli, in his book on the Literary 
Character brings forward a host of examples: Seneca writing—on a 
golden table—in favour of moderate desires ; Moliére, whose bearing 
was serious almost to melancholy ; Young, of the “‘ Night Thoughts,” 
whose conversation was of the most volatile kind; gross writers 
who have lived unblemished lives, and vice versd. And Montaigne 
says of authors that by their writings we may judge well enough of 
their ability, but not of their manners nor of themselves. Most 
unprejudiced observers will, however, I think, agree that the writers to 
whom Disraeli and Montaigne refer are but the inevitable exceptions. 

As a matter of fact, Steele seems never to have had time to 
conceal his real feelings in his writings, and to a man of his open 
disposition such a course would not come naturally. The necessary 
amount of “copy” scribbled off in bed, or at a coffee-house table 
with the importunate printer hanging over him, must necessarily 
compare unfavourably with the productions of his fastidious col- 
league, for example, who, having none of the editor’s responsibility, 
would often stop the press to insert a preposition or conjunction. 
The one advantage which this impulsive style of writing (there was 
nothing composed about it) gives to Steele’s work from a literary point 
of view is that when he is very much in earnest about his subject 
the result is a graphic vehemence seldom found in calm and corrected 
compositions, and a happy expression every now and then which 
strikes home and lasts, as when he says of Lady Elizabeth Hastings 
‘to love her is a liberal education.” And, as far as our purpose is 
concerned, this haste is rather an advantage than otherwise, for we 
have his thoughts set down just as they occurred to him. 

His essays, of course, are practically all that we read of his effu- 
sions nowadays. His political writings, with the exception, perhaps, 
of parts of his “ Apology,” are only for the student of political 
history, and one cannot but grudge the time he spent—nay, surely 
wasted—upon them, not to mention the trouble and strife they 
entailed. Swift played the Pot to Steele’s Kettle when he admo- 
nished him thus : 

Believe me what thou’st undertaken 
May bring in jeopardy thy bacon, 
For madmen, children, wits and fools 
Should never meddle with edge tools. 


Had Swift’s advice only come earlier, in a kinder form, and had it 
only been taken (which it never would have been), we might have 
had many more interesting contributions of a Zasr nature from 
Steele’s pen. His political works show, however, a great deal of 
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enthusiasm, and a consistency and loyalty by no means common in 
those days of ups and downs of power and party. 

The “ Christian Hero,” his first publication worthy the name, is 
no maudlin tract, but an excellent little treatise which quite comes 
up to what we are led to expect from it by the sub-title: “ An Argu- 
ment proving that no Principles but those of Religion are sufficient 
to make a Great Man.” It would be more novel and interesting 
reading in Steele’s own day than in ours, when this idea of religious 
theories becoming practice in daily life enters into nearly every 
sermon preached. It has consequently shared the fate of some of 
his moral essays, which have grown “stale by repetition.” 

There are some good things to be said for his plays, but drama 
was not his forte. There is a kind of happy-go-lucky impossibility 
about many of his plots and situations, and they are not always 
original. His character-drawing is at times very good, for Steele 
knew his fellow-man well, and his fellow-woman perhaps better ; but 
the most noteworthy characteristic of his plays is their purity. To 
the more refined reader of to-day this description of much that seems 
decidedly coarse may sound absurd, but it is nevertheless a fact that 
Steele was one of the first to dare to represent virtue as attractive 
and vice as repulsive. Unfortunately it is only too true of his come- 
dies that they contain “some things almost solemn enough for a 
sermon,” and one of them was, to use Steele’s own words, ‘ damned 
for its piety.” It was, of course, disastrous to attempt so terrible a 
combination, yet Steele seems rather to have fancied himself as a 
writer of drama-sermonettes, and during many busy years still 
hankered after another attempt, for we are told by Swift that he 
“long threatened the town with a comedy.” As long as it was only 
political articles that hindered him from fulfilling this threat, it is 
difficult to see that we have benefited much; but if we have 
Zatlers and Spectators instead, we can gladly dispense with the 
comedy. 

It has been said that his object in his plays was “to reconcile 
morality and the stage,” and in his essays “to reconcile morality and 
the world,” but in the latter case, at least, his rebukes took so 
pleasant a form that the world quite enjoyed the scolding. 
Nevertheless, it did it good. There is a familiar story of two well- 
known gamblers who, entering a coffee-house while smarting under 
some of Steele’s paragraphs, swore loudly and lustily that they would 
cut the Captain’s throat to teach him better manners. “In this 
country,” said my Lord Forbes, then a guidon in the Horse Guards, 
“you will find it easier to cut a purse,” and the bullies were 
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unceremoniously “ hustled out at doors, with every mark of 
disgrace.” 

Steele, as the genial Isaac Bickerstaff—more man of the world 
than scholar, yet well schooled and well bred—became a great 
favourite with his readers. His aims with regard to his paper he 
explains in its first issue! and to say that the feast promised by 


1 He heads it with a motto from Juvenal, which he translates : 


*¢ Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley Paper seizes for its theme.” 


and then begins : 


‘¢ Though the other papers, which are published for the use of the good people 
of England, have certainly very wholesome effects, and are laudable in their 
particular kinds, they do not seem to come up to the main design of such 
narrations, which, I humbly presume, should be principally intended for the use 
of politic persons, who are so public-spirited as to neglect their own affairs to 
look into transactions of State. Now these gentlemen, for the most part, being 
persons of strong zeal and weak intellects, it is both a charitable and necessary 
work to offer something, whereby such worthy and well-affected members of the 
commonwealth may be instructed, after their reading, what to think ; which shall 
be the end and purpose of this my paper, wherein I shall, from time to time, 
report and consider all matters of what kind soever that shall occur to me, and 
publish such my advices and reflections every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
in the week, for the convenience of the post. I resolve to have something which 
may be of entertainment to the fair sex, in honour of whom I have invented the 
title of this paper. I therefore earnestly desire all persons, without distinction, 
to take it in for the present gratis, and hereafter at the price of one penny, for- 
bidding all hawkers to take more for it at their peril. And I desire all persons 
to consider, that I am at a very great charge for proper materials for this work, as 
well as that, before I resolved upon it, I had settled a correspondence in all parts 
of the known and knowing world. And forasmuch as this globe is not trodden 
upon by mere drudges of business only, but that men of spirit and genius are 
justly to be esteemed as considerable agents in it, we shall not, upon dearth of 
news, present you with musty foreign edicts, and dull proclamations, but shall 
divide our relation of the passages which occur in action or discourse throughout 
this town, as well as elsewhere, under such dates of places as may prepare you for 
the matter you are to expect, in the following manner. 

‘* All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and entertainment shall be under the 
article of White’s Chocolate-house ; poetry, under that of Will’s Coffee-house ; 
learning, under the title of Grecian; foreign and domestic news, you will have 
from St. James’s Coffee-house ; and what else I have to offer on any other subject 
shall be dated from my own apartment. 

‘*T once more desire my reader to consider, that as I cannot keep an ingenious 
man to go daily to Will’s under two-pence each day, merely for his charges ; to 
White's under sixpence; nor to the Grecian, without allowing him some plain 
Spanish, to be as able as others at the learned table; and that a good observer 
cannot speak with even Kidney at St. James’s without clean linen; I say, these 
considerations will, I hope, make al] persons willing to comply with my humble 
request (when my gratis stock is exhausted) of a penny apiece ; especially since 
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the bill of fare there set forth was duly provided is to describe 
in some measure the brilliant yet homely series of essays 
which followed in the Zatkr, the Spectator, and their suc- 
cessors. Their kindly sarcastic treatment of the foibles of the 
day, their genial gossip, their freedom from personalities, and, 
at first, from politics, and the attractive style in which all this wit 
was set forth, could hardly fail to command the enormous popularity 
they actually enjoyed. Unlike other periodical literature, their 
interest is perennial. The secret of their vitality lies, perhaps, in 
the fact that the writers did not follow blindly the fashion of the day. 
For instance, Steele was the first, in those days of club and town 
life, the coffee-house and the tavern, to show that a picture of home 
life might also be made attractive. There are several such idylls 
whose only fault is that they are too long to quote. In Zatkr 
No. 95 we have Mr. Bickerstaff on a visit to an old schoolfellow: 
the boys and girls striving who shall come first when they think it is 
he that is knocking at the door ; the husband, in his wife’s absence 
from the room, confiding to his visitor his fears regarding her health 
and that fading of her countenance chiefly caused by her watching 
with him in his fever ; the wife, on her return, guessing from her 
husband’s forced cheerfulness what they had been talking about, and 
immediately setting herself to enliven them with her gentle raillery, 
so that her husband’s eyes sparkle with pleasure at the cheerfulness 
of her countenance, and his fears vanish in an instant. All this and 
much more is admirably portrayed with a living sympathy which, 
when he attempted, a month later, to write an account of her death, 
quite overpowered him, so that he was unable to complete the paper, 
and a frigid academic close was supplied by Addison. This emotion 
recalls that remark which he makes about himself at the end of the 
well-known description of his father’s death when he tells of his 
mother’s grief. “She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble 
spirit, and there was a dignity in her grief amidst all the wildness 
of her transport, which methought struck me with an instinct of 
sorrow, which, before I was sensible of what it was to grieve, seized 
my very soul and has made Pity the weakness of my Heart ever 
since.” 





they are sure of some proper amusement, and that it is impossible for me to want 
means to entertain them, having, besides the force of my own parts, the power of 
divination, and that I can, by casting a figure, tell you all that will happen before 
it comes to pass. 

“* But this last faculty I shall use very sparingly, and speak but of few things until 
they are passed, for fear of divulging matters which may offend our superiors.” 
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Steele’s generous praise of Addison’s character and abilities 
peeps out every now and then in his Zu/¢/ers, as it did in dedications 
of plays and elsewhere. He tells how the Za//er rose to something 
much greater than he had intended, because of Addison’s help, and 
he does not omit when winding up the Sfecfator to make admiring 
reference to his still anonymous auxiliary: “I am indeed much 
more proud of his long continued friendship than I should be of 
the fame of being thought the author of any writings which he him- 
self is capable of producing. I remember, when I finished the 
‘Tender Husband,’ I told him there was nothing I so ardently 
wished as that we might some time or other publish a Work written 
by us both, which should bear the name of ‘The Monument’ in 
Memory of our Friendship.” 

This fond praise of his friend has since been taken undue 
advantage of by Addison’s editors, who have practically attributed 
all the best things in these periodicals to Addison, and allowed 
Steele to take the credit of what is left. It is not everyone who 
can appreciate the generosity which prompted Steele’s expressions 
of admiration. If he has suffered from overpraise (not personally 
administered) for essays which were not his, he has also suffered 
from overblame. Swift should have remembered this when he 
described his former friend as 


Steele who owned what others writ, 
And flourished by imputed wit. 


This is what Steele himself says on the subject: ‘ Many of the 
writings now published as his [Addison’s] I have been very patiently 
traduced and calumniated for, as they were pleasantries and oblique 
strokes upon certain of the wittiest men of the Age, who will now 
restore me to their goodwill in proportion to the abatement of wit 
which they thought I employed against them.” 

Not even the most ardent admirer of Steele would venture to 
assert that in practice he approached at all near the theories he 
insisted on in his writings, but he was so thoroughly and frequently 
reminded of this fact that it is hardly necessary to add our reproof 
to the rest. To quote Hazlitt: 

“The mind of man is like a clock that is always running down, 
and requires to be as constantly wound up. The idea/ principle is 
the master-key that winds it up, and without which it would come to 
a stand ; the sensual and selfish feelings are the dead weights that 
pull it down to the gross and grovelling. Till the intellectual 
faculty is destroyed . . . it is impossible to have all brutal depravity ; 
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till the material and physical are done away with . . . it is impos- 
sible to have all virtue. There must be a mixture of the two, so long 
as man is compounded of opposite materials, a contradiction and an 
eternal competition for the mastery. I by no means think a single 
bad action condemns a man, for he probably condemns it as much 
as you do, nor a single bad habit, for he is probably trying all his 
life to get rid of it.” 

Without pretending that Steele was a “ Spirit without spot,” we 
may confidently affirm that too much stress has been laid on the 
points where his practice does not square with his theory, and too 
little on those where his principles were strong and fixed. The 
practice of duelling, which was then so frightfully common, he held 
in as much abhorrence as we do to-day, and never ceased, in plays, 
essays, Or conversation, to wage war against it. Such heterodox 
views so violently insisted upon naturally laid him open to a charge 
of cowardice, and we find him, with his usual luck, forced into 
fighting the only duel of his life through having prevented a junior 
comrade from sending a challenge. His singularly modern spirit 
and ideas on many subjects are apt to be lost sight of now that they 
have become universally accepted. His attitude towards women, for 
instance, is usual enough nowadays, but was far from being so two 
hundred years ago, when they were regarded not as reasonable creatures, 
but as the “ mere puppets of a false admiration or a flighty pursuit.” 
“When due regard is not had to the honour of women,” he writes, 
‘all human society is assaulted,” and it has been said that the 
women of the eighteenth century owe as much to Steele as those of 
the nineteenth to Tennyson’s “ Princess.” 

His failure to live up to his ideals was recognised and deplored 
by Steele himself above all others, and his frequent lamentations on 
this subject have earned for him a worse reputation than he really 
deserves. It is very often true that the world takes a man at his 
own valuation, or, if anything, a little lower; so that Dick Steele’s 
modest estimate of himself has had nothing of good added to it, 
but a great deal of bad. Hear Steele’s own explanation (in his 
“ Apology ”) of how he came to write the “Christian Hero” : 

“* He first became an author” (he says) “ when an ensign of the 
Guards, a way of life exposed to much irregularity, and being 
thoroughly convinced of many things of which he often repented, 
and which he more often repeated, he writ for his own private use a 
little book called the ‘ Christian Hero’ with a design principally to 
fix upon his own mind a strong impression of Virtue and Religion 
in opposition to a stronger propensity towards unwarrantable 
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Pleasures.” And then he goes on to explain how “this Secret 
Admonition was too weak ; he therefore printed the Book with his 
Name in hopes that a standing Testimony against himself and the 
Eyes of the World (that is to say) of his Acquaintances upon him 
in a new light, might curb his desires, and make him ashamed of 
understanding and seeming to feel what was Virtuous and living so 
quite contrary a life.” 

Hear now the conclusion, based upon this frank confession, that 
a writer in the “ Biographia Britannica” comes to: “ He spared not 
to indulge his genius in the wildest excesses, prostituting the 
exquisite charms of his conversation-talents to give his pleasures a 
daintier and more poignant relish.” 

We are not, therefore, obliged to believe all that has been said 
about him either by his contemporaries or by succeeding generations, 
and yet from the conflicting judgments passed upon him we may 
strike an average which will come out somewhere near the truth. 
Some of his friends—or foes, as the case may be—are not always 
consistent in their opinion of him. Swift, who, in his early Whig 
days, shared Steele’s office and was on terms of the most friendly 
intimacy with him, expressed very unflattering opinions of his old 
crony in later years when he was wielding his terrible pen in the 
service of the Tory “ Examiner.” Thus politics, which interfered so 
much with Steele’s literary labours, interfered also in his friendships, 
leading even, in the end, to a slight estrangement from his lifelong 
friend and hero Addison—a quarrel which caused him much 
sorrow. 

Then Mrs. Manley, who calls him a “wretched common 
trooper,” a “ bubble,” and showers on him various other delightful 
epithets, we find afterwards dedicating a play to him and writing 
thus: “I shall say no more, trusting to the Gallantry of your 
Temper for further Proofs of Friendship ; and allowing you, like a 
true Woman, all the good Qualities in the world now I am pleased 
with you, as well as I gave you all the ill ones when I was angry 
with you.” 

Berkeley, who, when eight and twenty, came over on sick leave 
from Trinity College, Dublin, with the avowed intention “to make 
acquaintance with men of merit,” writes of him as “ extreamly civil 
and obliging,” as having “in his natural temper something very 
generous and a great benevolence to mankind,” and quotes as an 
instance of it his kind and friendly behaviour to him, a Tory. 
“Somebody,” he writes, “(I know not who) had given him my 
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Treatise of the Principles of Human Knowledge, and that was the 
ground of his inclination to my acquaintance. For my part I should 
reckon it a sufficient recompense of my pains in writing it, that it 
gave me some share in the friendship of so worthy a man.” 

Yet another literary man—also a Tory—has left us a very flatter- 
ing tribute to the effect of Steele’s writings, pointing out that he had 
ventured to tell the Town that they were a parcel of Fops, Fools, 
and Coquettes ; but in such a manner as even pleased them and 
made them more than half inclined to believe that he spoke truth. 
“ He has indeed,” says Gay, “rescued learning out of the hands of 
pedants and fools, and discovered the true method of making it 
amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the dress he gives it, it is 
a most welcome guest at tea-tables and assemblies, and is relished 
and caressed by the merchants on the Change. Accordingly there 
is not a Lady at Court, nor a Banker in Lombard Street, who is 
not verily persuaded that Captain Steele is the greatest Scholar and 
best casuist of any man in England.” 

Against such flattering opinions we have to set the plentiful 
abuse (hardly to be dignified by the name of criticism) heaped upon 
him by the Grub Street hacks in the pay of his political opponents. 
Many and varied were the accusations brought against him by 
writers of this calibre, but it is a matter of grave doubt whether 
many of us would have shown any fairer record had we exposed our- 
selves as he did. Even the immaculate Addison, if he had flown in 
the face of these people, would have had many spiteful and 
exaggerated remarks made and handed down to posterity—about 
his pedantry, for instance, or his love of flattery, or his splendid and 
unhappy marriage. 

It is also possible that Steele’s friends, in but a lesser measure 
than his enemies, have contrived to give us no very exalted idea of 
his character. When we think of him as a jolly captain and play- 
wright (‘ poet and warrior too”), as a well-known figure at Will’s, as 
a rollicking member of the Kit-Cat Club, as one of the jovial 
practical jokers protesting against Partridge’s obtrusive and indecent 
vitality, we realise what a boon companion and don vivant he was, 
and understand how it is that the testimony of his friends is easily 
familiar, and even patronising, but never very respectful. He was 
aman who was always unbent: hence we have a record of all his 
little foibles—his chemical misadventures, his lottery scrape, his grand 
Fishponds Failure. No sooner does one hobby collapse than his 
projecting mind is full of a grand scheme to take its place. 
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That project sunk, you saw him entertain 

A notion more chimerical and vain. . . 

Still on his wide unwearied view extends, 

Which I may tell, since none are here but friends ; 
In a few months, he is not without hope, 

But ’tis a secret, to convert the Pope. 

Of this, however, he’ll inform you better 

Soon as his Holiness receives his Letter. 


We know his many faults and we love him in spite of them; and 
the fact that we so often deem a man of many blemishes a Jeter 
man than another who has fewer seems to suggest a flaw in our 
human estimate of faults. 

And so it happens that not only his contemporaries, but also 
those who came after him, have been careless as to how they have 
talked of him, and we find Macaulay doing him this obvious injustice 
—to the advantage of Addison the reserved and irreproachable : 
‘‘ He was one of those people whom it is impossible either to hate or 
to respect. His temper was sweet, his affections warm, his spirits 
lively, his passions strong, and his principles weak. His life was spent 
in sinning and repenting ; in inculcating what was right, and doing 
what was wrong. 1n speculation, he was a man of piety and honour ; 
in practice he was much of the rake and a little of the swindler.” 
As if all our lives were not spent in sinning and repenting! The 
kindlier criticism of Thackeray treats Steele more fairly, but is not 
altogether faithful, because Thackeray is, after all, the novelist writing 
an essay, and inclined to overdraw the easy-going nature of his 
character to make it more picturesque. The Steele of his ‘Lecture ” 
is practically the Steele of his “ Esmond,” which, with a little 
smoothing down of what has been added for the sake of effect, is a 
very fair portrait of him as his fellow-men knew him. All his good 
points are well brought out—his kindness to young Harry, his sym- 
pathetic help after the death of the Viscount, his loyalty to his friends, 
his chivalry to women, his devotion to his wife ; but over the whole 
portrait a slightly false tone is thrown by the patronising way in which 
he is referred to as “poor Dick,” “ poor fellow,” “ the sentimental 
Captain,” and so on. 

Esmond, we are told, “ had many a jolly afternoon in company of 
his friend, and a hundred times at least saw Dick into his chair. If 
there is verity in wine, according to the old adage, what an amiable 
natured character Dick’s must have been! In proportion as he took 
in wine he overflowed with kindness. His talk was not witty so 
much as charming. He never said a word that could anger any- 
body, and only became the more benevolent the more tipsy he grew. 
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Many of the wags derided the poor fellow in his cups, and chose 
him as a butt for their satire: but there was a kindness about him, 
and a sweet playful fancy, that seemed to Esmond far more charming 
than the pointed talk of the brightest wits with their elaborate repartees 
and affected severities. I think Steele shone rather than sparkled. 
Those famous Jeaux-esprits of the coffee-houses (Mr. William Con- 
greve, for instance, when his gout and his grandeur permitted him to 
come among us) would make many brilliant hits—half-a-dozen in a 
night sometimes—but, like sharpshooters, when they had fired their 
shot, they were obliged to retire under cover till their pieces were 
loaded again, and wait till they got another chance at their enemy 
whereas Dick never thought that his bottle companion was a butt to 
aim at—only a friend to shake by the hand.” 

In the course of his theological arguments with Harry he utters 
many a true and characteristic word : 

“Tis not the dying for a faith that’s:so hard, Master Harry— 
every man of every nation has done that—’tis the living up to it that 
is difficult, as I know to my cost,’ he added, with a sigh. ‘And 
ah !’ he added, ‘my poor lad, I am not strong enough to convince 
thee by my life—though to die for my religion would give me the 
greatest of joys—but I had a dear friend in Magdalen College in 
Oxford : I wish Joe Addison were here to convince thee.’ 

“¢ You seem very good,’ the boy said. 

“*T’m not what I seem, alas !’ answered the trooper—and indeed, 
as it turned out, poor Dick told the truth—for that very night, at 
supper in the hall, where the gentlemen of the troop took their repasts, 
and passed most part of their days dicing and smoking of tobacco, 
and singing and cursing, over the Castlewood ale—Harry Esmond 
found Dick the Scholar in a woeful state. of drunkenness. He hic- 
cupped out a sermon ; and his laughing companions bade him sing 
a hymn, on which Dick, swearing he would run the scoundrel through 
the body who insulted his religion, made for his sword, which was 
hanging on the wall, and fell down flat on the floor under it, saying 
to Harry, who ran forward to help him, ‘Ah, little Papist, I wish 
Joseph Addison was here !’” 

As a novelist, Thackeray had the undoubted right to depict his 
characters so as to suit his own purposes, but in studying Steele from 
the historical point of view it is only fair to him to remember that 
he was a trifle more dignified—if a trifle less picturesque—than 
Thackeray would have us believe. It is fortunate, therefore, that we 
have preserved to us in his letters Steele himself, pure and simple, 
not only what others knew of him ; and we could not have a better 
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means of getting at the man himself than these straightforward, 
impulsive, and generally hurried epistles, so different from Pope’s 
garbled letters, for instance, with the possibility-of-publication 
feeling ever lurking behind their studied elegance. 

Very few men could bear so well to have such private letters 
made public property. If at all natural and interesting, they must 
cause the writer to appear foolish occasionally, and the letters that 
he would be inclined to suppress are precisely those which are the 
most characteristic. The few that Steele afterwards made use of, by 
attributing them to imaginary correspondents in Zatler or Spectator, 
although perfectly sincere and natural, are not the pre-eminently 
characteristic or interesting ones. For instance, we have one of his 
earliest letters to Prue—then only Mistress Scurlock to him—repro- 
duced in a Zatler two years later. After begging she will grant him 
an interview, he goes on: “TI shall not trouble you with my senti- 
ments till I know how they will be received, and as I know no 
reason why the difference of sex should make our language to each 
other differ from the ordinary rules of right reason, I shall affect 
plainness and sincerity in my discourse to you as much as other 
Lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying I shall die for 
you, I profess I should be glad to Lead my life with you: you are as 
beautiful as witty and prudent, and as good-humoured as any woman 
breathing, but I must confess to you I regard all those excellencies 
as you will please to direct em for my Happiness or Misery. With 
me, Madam, the only lasting motive to love is the hope of its 
becoming mutual.” The manly frankness of this is all very well in 
its way, but this next—dictated by the emotion of the moment, and 
never converted into copy—is more like Steele: “I know not what 
to say but that I love you with the Sincerest passion that ever entered 
the heart of man. I will make it the business of my life to find out 
means of convincing you that I prefer you to all that’s pleasing upon 
earth.” And to attempt to work in the following as a letter of 
anyone else’s than Steele’s would be well-nigh impossible : 


“ September 19th, 1708: 5 in the evening. 


“DEAR PRUE,—I send you seven pen’orth of Wall nutts at 5 a 
penny. Which is the greatest proof I can give you at present of my 
being with my whole heart Yours, 

“ RICHARD STEELE.” 


Then follow two PSS. But apparently the walnuts were too 
great a temptation to be resisted, for when the letter was folded and 
addressed he wrote outside in the corner: “There are but 29 Wal- 
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nutts.” We have this from a letter he inserted in one of his 
Spectators : 


“‘ MaDAM,—It is the hardest thing in the World to be in Love and 
yet attend businesse. As for me, all that speake to me find me out, 
and I must Lock myself up, or other people will do it for me. A 
gentleman asked me this morning what news from Lisbon, and I 
answered She’s exquisitely handsome. Another desired to know 
when I had been last at Windsor, I replied ’twill be on Tuesday 
come se’nnight. Prithee allow me at least to kiss your hand before 
that day, that my mind may be in some composure.” 


This is a pretty good revelation of himself, but nothing to the 
unpublished one which the lady received a few hours before : 


“DeEaR, LovELy Mrs. ScuRLOcK,—I have been in very good 
company where your Health under the Character of the Woman I 
loved best has been often drank. So that I may say I am Dead 
Drunk for your sake, which is more than I die for you. Yours, 

“R. STEELE.” 


This is only one of the many instances in which he refers to 
his over-“ happy” condition at the time of writing, and which have 
been taken so seriously as to lend quite an undue prominence to 
this feature of his character. Every now and then we find him 
writing thus: ‘Dear Prue,—I have been a little intemperate and 
discomposed with it; but I will be very sober for the future, 
especially for the sake of the most amiable and most deserving 
woman who has made me her happy slave and obedient husband— 
R. S.” Or thus: “I am, Dear Prue, a little in Drink, but at all 
times your faithful husband, Richard Steele.” 

Then again : 

“DEAR PRUE,—I am come from a Committee where I have 
been Chairman and drank too much. I have the headache and 
should be glad if you would come to me in good humour, which 
would always banish any uneasiness of temper from, dear Prue, your 
fond fool of a Husband, Rp. STEELE.” 


This letter does not by any means imply that the chairman was 
the only member of committee who drank too much, but merely 
that he was probably the only one who told his wife. Moreover, no 
one who had been really “ Dead Drunk” would have been able to 
explain his condition so neatly as in the letter quoted a little way 
back ; and the fact that Prue received these communications not 
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only after but before marriage shows that she knew better than to 
believe that he was as bad as he made himself out to be. We must 
also remember that to indulge freely was as much the habit of a man 
of fashion of that day as to sport the sword and the periwig. Steele 
really drank less than most of his comrades, only he showed the 
effects of it sooner ; and we find Dr. Hoadly, in a letter, telling how 
“ Sir Richard in his zeal rather exposed himself, having the double 
duty of the day upon him, as well to celebrate the immortal memory 
of King William, it being the 4th of November, as to drink his friend 
Addison up to conversation-pitch, whose phlegmatic constitution was 
hardly warmed for society by that time Steele was not fit for it.” 

Another habit of the age is responsible for what might appear to 
be almost servile flattery in some of his letters to people of con- 
sequence. The only and the recognised way of getting on then 
was by patronage, and all the adulation offered was no more than a 
matter of form either to the applicant or to the patron. Certainly 
Steele, who was so tenacious of the fact that he was a “gentleman 
born,” saw nothing servile in such an attitude, and was as ready in 
the days of his prosperity to beg favours for others as he had been 
to sue for himself. 

“ The eternal want of pence that vexes public men” is another 
of the predominant notes in his correspondence. From the days of 
his youth, when we find him so anxious about the payment of his 
small scholarship, right on through all his variations of fortune to 
the very end, this impecuniosity never leaves him. One of the 
most characteristic anecdotes of this seems to refer to the time when 
he was Sir Richard, and might reasonably have been expected to be 
in easier circumstances. It was at the time of the building of the 
Censorium—one of his pet projects—that, wishing to judge of the 
acoustic properties of the hall, he asked a carpenter to go into the 
pulpit, which was at one end of the room, and speak a few sentences. 
When the man got there he found himself at a loss to know what to 
say. Sir Richard told him to say the first thing that came into his 
mind. Thus encouraged, the new-made orator, gazing fixedly at 
the knight, thus began, in stentorian tones, his maiden speech : 
‘Sir Richard Steele, here has I and these here men been doing 
your work for three months and never seen the colour of your money. 
When are you to pay us? I cannot pay my journeymen without 
money, and money I must have.” Sir Richard replied that he was 
in raptures with the eloquence, but by no means admired the 
subject. 

He was like his fellow-countryman Goldsmith inasmuch as he 
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was always hard up, and always would have been, be his income 
what it might. Being inclined by nature to improvidence, and to 
reckless generosity and expenditure, the kind of life he led and the 
precarious nature of the appointments he held tended to intensify 
this natural failing. Hence we find such letters to his wife as the 
following : 

“Dear Prue,—I enclose § guineas, but can’t come home to 
dinner. Dear little woman, take care of thyself and eat and drink 
cheerfully.” Or this: “My Dear,—I shall not come home to 
dinner, but have fixed everything and received money for present 
uses.” Or this: “Dear Wife,—Take confidence in that Being 
Who has promised protection to all the good and virtuous when 
afflicted. Mr. Glover accommodates me with the money which is 
to clear this present sorrow this evening.” Again: “I have paid 
Mr. Addison his whole Thousand Pound and have settled every man’s 
payment except one which I hope to perfect to-morrow.” Still 
another instance : “ Within a day or two I doubt not we shall have 
the money.” And in a model letter of new-year resolutions he is 
so determined to turn over a new leaf of economy to be able to 
provide for his children that he writes to his “ Dear, dear Prue” : 
“That you may be convinced of this happy change you shall be 
yourself the keeper of what I lay up for them by quarterly portions 
from this day.” Whether ¢his resolve was kept or not, it is satis- 
factory to note that the determined effort he made in the last few 
years of his life to satisfy his creditors was entirely successful, and 
in these last four or five years he paid off between three and four 
thousand pounds. . 

These continual money worries are the most obvious excuse for 
his wife’s peevishness, regarding which we find so many remonstrances 
in his letters. In truth her temper appears to have been a little 
uncertain, and she seems to have taken advantage of the way in 
which her husband idolised her to tyrannise over him to a consider- 
able extent. He meets all these petulant moods with an unvarying 
good-humour and patient tenderness which lasted to the very end, 
and among the last letters he wrote to her (while she was in Wales, 
the year before her death) he is “ her languishing relict,” her “happy 
slave,” ‘her most obsequious and obedient husband.” She is his 
“poor, dear, angry, pleased, witty, silly, everything Prue.” The 
least little kindness on her part evokes an outburst of happy 
gratitude ; for instance: “I have often told you,” he writes, “I 
believe you have used enchantments to enslave me, for an expression 
in yours of Good Dick has put me in so much rapture that I could 
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forget my present most miserable lameness and walk down to 
you ... my dear, little, peevish, beautiful, wise governess. God 
bless you.” 

This subscription reminds us of the insinuations of Swift and 
others as to his being “ governed by his wife.” This theory certainly 
gains colour from such an appeal as the following. Instead of 
coming straight home from the office, he is staying out to supper 
without his wife’s permission, and his fear of being brought home 
in disgrace prompts him to write beseechingly: ‘“ Dear Prue, do not 
send after me, for I shall be ridiculous.” But that he could on 
occasion assert himself is evident from such complaints as this: 
“You are extremely cruel to a generous nature which has a tender- 
ness for you that renders your least dis-humour insupportably 
afflicting. After short starts of passion not to be inclined to recon- 
ciliation, is what is against all rules of Christianity and justice. 
When I come home I beg to be kindly received, or this will have 
as ill an effect upon my fortune as on my mind and body.” Again: 
“ Dear Wife,—How can you add to my cares by making so unjust 
complaints against me as in yours of last night ?” 

Yet he is for the most part a model of submissiveness, and we 
find him writing to her “In obedience to what you ordered me,” 
and to “ beg your pardon for every act of rebellion I have ever com- 
mitted against you”; and one of their many tiffs—more prolonged 
than usual—seems at last to have reduced him to this: ‘“* Dear Prue, 
I will do everything you desire your own way. Yours ever, Richard 
Steele.” This charming epistle may be as meek and guileless as it is 
short and sweet. 

Their quarrels were not always of his making, for we have traces 
now and then of her not getting on very well with her mother and 
others. And Steele seems to have made more allowances for her 
than most. It can hardly be said that he expected too much, seeing 
that he himself says of her : “I consider that Good Nature added to 
that beautiful form God has given you would make an Happiness 
too great for human life.” It is to be feared, too, that his knack of 
reading between the lines is a rare one. “Dear Prue,” he writes, 
“the manner in which you write to me might perhaps to another 
look like neglect and want of Love, but I will not understand it so, 
but take it to be only the uneasiness of a doting fondness which can- 
not bear my absence without disdain.” 

Of course there is something to be said on Prue’s side of the 
question. For one thing, her health in her later years seems to have 
been none of the best ; then, too, her married life turned out to be 
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more precarious than she had expected ; besides which, Steele was 
able to throw off the weight of his troubles and enjoy himself in the 
best company of his time, while Prue fretted at home. The lively 
Irish temperament which was his, though sparkling and attractive, 
had its drawbacks, and a little more steadiness—even with a little 
less brilliancy—might have made life easier for a woman of Prue’s 
disposition. Steele’s mode of life, with its want of repose, was only 
a degree better than the everlasting drive of much modern life, 
which leaves little or no time for doing anything comfortably, 
thoroughly, or well, and which makes, in the end, a life not really 
lived, but merely got through in an inartistic and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

This is the impression left by a perusal of Steele’s letters. They 
are over four hundred in number—written for the most part to his 
wife at Hampton Wick when duty kept him in London ; so that his 
loss has been our gain. The temptation to go on quoting from them 
is one not easily resisted, so well do they show the lovable disposition 
of the man. 

Prue, too, cannot have been so “ horrid,” “ odious,” and “ vulgar” 
as she is depicted in “ Esmond,” for instance, else she could hardly 
have been so much to Steele as that he should write from the press 
at one o’clock in the morning 


“DeEaR Prur,—I am very sleepy and tired but could not think of 
closing my eyes till I had told you I am, dearest creature, 
Your most affectionate and faithful husband, 
“ RICHARD STEELE.” 


It is just as ridiculous to suppose that she was that kind of woman 
as to believe that Steele would have been so absurd as to take in 
good faith the satirical compliments that St. John paid his wife. 
It is much more likely that the facetious nobleman would suddenly 
have found a decanter hurled at his head. Dick Steele was no fool. 
He was simply an earnest-minded, well-meaning, generous, sociable, 
high-spirited man, full of fresh and noble impulse. Stripped of the 
social customs of the time, his character rises clear above the petty 
faults which were the target of his critics. Could we number him 
among our acquaintance to-day, we should have a man much maligned 
by the few and well-beloved by the many—now rolling in wealth, 
now “saving off” everything but his crossing-sweeper’s copper—an 
enterprising speculator ever floating companies for the abolition of 
fogs and similar evils—an acquisition to all social gatherings—a man 
to put everyone at his ease—an ideal friend in trouble—a general 
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favourite with us all, whose solider qualities, nevertheless, it would 
have been left to the twenty-first century fully to appreciate. 

If he could hear us now, neither scolding him like his dear Prue 
nor abusing him like his political foes, nor advising him like his 
candid friends, but actually appreciating his undoubted merits, he 
would hardly recognise himself and would be quite overcome with 
emotion. ‘ Dearest and most Honoured Friends,” he would say, 
‘‘T am indeed affected almost to tears by the Favours heaped upon 
so unworthy an Object. That I do not deserve the Commendation 
which your Kindnesse has bestowed upon me is as clear and plain 
as that the Cause and Inspiration whence it flows lies in that Great- 
nesse of Heart which is yours. You do indeed ‘treat me after your 
own Honour and dignity’ and ‘the less I deserve it the more Merit 
is in your Bounty.’ That your Largenesse of Heart and Loving 
Sympathy may never abate or grow less is the best possible and 
Heartfelt Wish of 

“Your Grateful and Devoted Friend and Humble Servant, 
“RICHARD STEELE.” 


J. K. TULLO. 
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ANCIENT 42GITNA AND CANNES 
THE MODERN. 


CELTO-LIGURIAN tribe that filled an important ré% in 
the destinies of the maritime regions of Southern Gaul, both 
previously and subsequently to the advent of the Romans in those 
parts, is known to historiographers under the name of the Oxybians. 
The Oxybians inhabited that district of the 4#foral comprised 
between the Siagne—or, as this river was denominated by Polybius, 
the Apron or Acron—and the Loup. They formed a section of 
the Celto-Lygian populations, whose dwelling-place, on the authority 
of Pliny the Elder, lay between the Estérel and the Var. 

There was not a little in the tacitly acknowledged national 
Constitution of the Oxybians that recalls to mind the laws governing 
some of the ancient diminutive Grecian republics ; but we are not 
so strictly concerned with the primitive form of government dis- 
tinguishing this branch of the Celto-Ligurian race as with their 
marked national characteristics. Commerce they practised none. 
Besides being a warlike people, they were by invincible tendency a 
fierce race, who supplemented the merely natural produce of the soil 
by the proceeds of fishing and piracy. The Lérins Isles' facing 
Cannes undoubtedly owe their appellation to the name of one of their 
piratical chiefs—to Lero, who was wont to secrete his booty in some 
of the numerous creeks indenting this detached strip of land. 

In the minds of these corsairs the love of personal liberty and 
national independence amounted to fanaticism. In war they were 
capable of the most ferocious acts of self-immolation in order to 
escape the inexpressible ignominy (as they considered it) of falling 
alive into the hands of their enemies. To valour were joined many 

* The Lérins Isles were once called respectively Za Trapa and Auriana. 
Lerina, as it was termed by Pliny, the more diminutive island, but the one better 
known to fame, has at different periods borne various appellatives. By Strabo 
it was called P/anasia, the Greeks conferring this titular epithet upon it on account 
of its slight elevation above the level of the sea. After the foundation of the 


celebrated monastery it was known as the ‘‘ Island of the Saints.” In later times 
the poetic designation of ‘* Aigrette of the Sea” was bestowed upon it by mariners. 
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virtues commonly deemed essentially Oriental, especially the observ- 
ance of the sacred laws of hospitality. In conjunction with these 
qualities may be mentioned a sense of abnegation that might have 
rendered honour to a far more enlightened age than their own. 
The irregular mode of life followed by these barbarous hordes was 
the direct cause of the armed intervention of the Romans in the 
affairs of this region of Southern Gaul, which, as a result of this 
interference, was eventually termed by its conquerors Provincia. 
Long before the Christian era Phoczan colonies had been 
founded along that part of the Mediterranean coast extending 
between the spots now occupied by Marseilles and Monaco. In 
the year 155 B.C. it so happened that two of the principal settle- 
ments, namely, Nice and Antipolis,! were being hard pressed by 
the Oxybians and the Deciates.2 The Marseillais, finding them- 
selves powerless to defend these colonies, appealed in their great 
extremity to the Romans, their allies. After one abortive attempt 
at settlement: by means of negotiations—in the course of which 
Flaminius and the two other Roman deputies, finding it necessary to 
beat a retreat to their ships, narrowly escaped with their lives—the 
paramount power determined to undertake a military expedition in 
due form. Upon this second occasion the Senate sent Quintus 
Opimius at the head of a considerable army. The consul landed 
at a point in the gulf of La Napoule, near the mouth of the Apron. 
Upon the left bank of this small river he pitched his camp, and 
there waited in expectation of being attacked. The enemy not 
appearing, he led his forces against A®gitna, a town which was situated 
within the Oxybian territory, and was also the place where the 
deputies of the Roman people had been violently assailed by the 
tribesmen. A®gitna was taken by storm. The consul at once 
marched against the main body of the Oxybians, who were engaged 
in the siege of Antibes. Filled with rage upon hearing of the fall 
of A®gitna, and the desperate nature of their position becoming 
fully apparent to them, the Celto-Ligurians discarded all prudence. 
Without awaiting the arrival of four thousand Deciates, who were 
to join them, they hurled themselves upon the Romans. The 
general, a marked proficient in the military art, knew well how to 
distinguish promptly between an attack founded on strictly calculated 
tactical principles, and a mad rush impelled solely by despair. After 
a few brief moments of hesitation caused by surprise, he confidently 
1 Antibes. 


* The territory of the Deciates lay between the Marseillais colony of Antipolis 
and the Var. 
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made the necessary dispositions. In the battle that ensued, which, 
in the opinion of Sardou,! must have taken place on the coast 
of Golfe Jouan, the furious and ill-judged impetuosity exhibited by 
a warlike primitive people, whose want of experience and lack of 
contact with more civilised communities alone made them barbarians, 
was overcome by skilful strategy and disciplined valour. The 
Oxybians were defeated and put to rout. At this juncture the 
Deciates, their allies, appeared upon the scene. Rallying the 
fugitives, they joined them, and once more the invaders found 
themselves attacked with desperate courage. But the amalgamated 
forces were defeated, and the victory of the Romans was com- 
plete. 

In accordance with a rule that had been adopted on previous 
occasions with regard to the Celts, the inhabitants of Acgitna who 
remained, that is to say, the actual warriors who had survived the 
engagement, as well as those of the population who escaped slavery, 
were prohibited by the victors from residing within a certain 
distance of the coast. The length of the forbidden area ranged 
from eight to twelve stadia. Upon their forced retirement from 
their capital, the Oxybians entrenched themselves upon a neighbour- 
ing mountain, on the summit of which they builta town. The exiles 
preserved the name of their former city in the one that they 
bestowed upon their new seat of habitation, denominating their 
retreat Egitna Mountain (Mons gitne). Eventually the two- 
worded name became contracted into Mozgins. The view of the 
small town of most ancient aspect known as Mowgins *—the iast 
and slightest contraction that the name has undergone—gracefully 
crowning yet proudly standing upon the eminence two hundred 
and sixty métres in altitude forming its site, must be familiar to 
many. 

The mere act of excluding the remnant of the Oxybian nation 
from access to the coast did not constitute a measure sufficient to 
paralyse the energies of this indomitable people. Within as brief a 
period as three years after the destruction of their capital, they— 
thanks to their resolute character, their physical robustness, which 
enabled them to support the greatest hardships, aided materially, 
moreover, by the topographical difficulties presented by the sur- 
rounding country—were prompted to revolt. Fora brief space they 
regained their independence. They were subdued a second time 


* Notice historique sur Cannes et les Iles de Lérins. 
? This derivation is accepted by Papon, a deservedly great authority. (Voyage 
Uittéraire de Provence, vol. i. p. 373-) 
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by Consul Aulus Posthumius. We are told by Polybius that more 
stringent measures were eventually adopted to reduce the formidable 
Oxybians and Deciates to impuissance. Opimius resorted to the 
following means, among others, to bring about this result. As-large 
a portion of their territory as Rome deemed it expedient to allot 
had been granted to the Massaliotes. The Ligurians were also 
constrained to send hostages periodically to Marseilles. The 
Oxybians especially chafed under this yoke, and ardently sought for 
an occasion to enfranchise themselves. At length a favourable 
opportunity occurred. A war having broken out between the 
Massaliotes and the Salluvians, a powerful people inhabiting a large 
tract of the territory lying to the north of the Phoczan cities, the 
Oxybians formed an alliance with the Salluvians. In the hostilities 
that ensued the confederates were defeated by Caius Sextius Calvinus. 
The Oxybians were forced to retire definitely to their fastnesses, and 
with their retreat is coincident their disappearance from history—as 
far as the scope of the present subject is concerned. 

Cluverius or Cluvier—to use the name in its gallicised form—a 
celebrated Danzig geographer,! expresses the conviction that the 
site whereupon the ancient Aigitna stood is the same as that upon 
which the o/@ town of Cannes was erected twelve or thirteen cen- 
turies later. Sardou and Abbé Alliez strongly support the Prussian 
authority in his estimate. The decision is arrived at by the 
establishment of the identity of the river known as the Siagne with 
the Acron or Apron of Polybius. Cannes is undoubtedly situated 
at a short distance from the Siagne. At one time this river flowed 
into the sea at La Bocca.? Eventually its course at its termination 
appears to have slightly deviated, for its fecundating waters are 
described as emptying themselves into the sea at a point distant one 
kilométre from La Napoule. Strabo makes an allusion to a certain 
“Oxybian harbour” (Oxudios imen),? but without assigning any 
name to the locality. Cluverius maintains that this Oxybian port is 
identical with the Aighitna mentioned nearly a century and a half 
previously by Polybius, which town was in close proximity to the 
Apron. The name of the Oxybian capital eventually became 


1 1580-1623. V. Jtalia Antiqua. 

2 What was evidently at one time the mouth of the river Siagne now con- 
stitutes the second secondary branch (deuxidme branche secondaire) of the four 
arms into which the artificial watercourse, the Siagne, is now divided. The 
word is derived from the Provengal saignos or siagnos (French massettes), which 
grew on the borders of the little river. 

* Strabo, lib. iv. 
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latinised in the form of A®gitna, and has descended to our days in 
that of Egitna. 

Furthermore, upon the ruins of Aigitna the Phoceans of 
Marseilles established a kind of commercial settlement upon which 
was bestowed the name of Marsellinum. French archeologists 
translate this designation by the terms comptoir marseillais or 
chiteau-fort marseillais. In 1131 what had once been Castrum 
Marsellinum was known as Castrum Francum. Castrum de Canois, 
upon the site of which was erected the o/d town of Cannes, still 
existing, took the place of Castrum Francum. From what has 
preceded, it will be seen that no reasonable opposition can be raised 
to Cluvier’s opinion, and that, as clearly as it is possible to elucidate 
the matter, Cannes can boast of the distinction of having had ancient 
/£gitna for its cradle. 

The opinion is all the more worthy of credence, not only on 
account of the accuracy pervading its construction from base to 
summit and from the fact of Cluvier’s idea having been supported 
by two such great authorities as Sardou and Abbé Alliez, but also 
for the reason that the arguments of those writers who oppose the 
notion of Cluverius can hardly be considered to be strictly relevant 
to the matter, inasmuch as in several cases no proof exists in favour 
of the contrary reasoning that they put forth. Their evidence is even 
in some instances contradictory. The latter observation is applicable 
to Honoré Bouche, as it is also to D’Anvilles, Papon, and others. 
Mr. Walkenaer, who also differs from Cluverius upon this subject, 
goes so far as to surmise that Atgitna and La Napoule formed one 
and the same locality, the ancient name of the latter place, according 
to him, having been A®gitnapolis. The presumption is not without 
plausibility, as it is undeniable that there exists a great resemblance 
of form between the word “ Napoule” and the last three syllables 
of “ Aégitnapolis” ; but, on the other hand, as Sardou states, this 
latter name is not found in the writings of a single author of 
antiquity. 

In course of time the waters of the Foux and the ChAataigner 
have formed alluvial deposits, thus extending the coast to a point 
non-existent as erra_firma in Oxybian times. Prior to this geological 
formation, the sea, washing the shore where Cannes now stands, 
penetrated to some distance further inland. An artificial beach has 
therefore been created. The precise site of ancient A‘gitna was 
not on the promontory, where the remains of the old feudal castle 
are still seen, but upon one of the hills composing the Petit Juas 
district. As late as a century anda half before the Christian era 
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the Petit Juas hills nearest to the sea formed the shore. At the 
present epoch the waves may be said to be furiously endeavouring 
to regain their lost pre-eminence. Twice during the last four years 
has the Boulevard du Midi been overwhelmed by the sea, while in 
the same interval the Croisette itself has experienced similar ravages. 

Notwithstanding the conquests effected by the Romans along the 
Celto-Ligurian coast, the towns in these parts remained, to all intents 
and purposes, Greek commercial and industrial colonies. The con- 
querors did not actually establish themselves with a view to per- 
manent settlement in the territories that they had progressively 
gained by force of arms. Julius Cesar, for example, after annexing 
Marseilles and the entire Phoczan colony in a purely military sense, 
contented himself with disarming the Greeks, and with taking 
possession of their ships and the public treasury. It results from 
these facts that few Roman remains reward the searches of archzo- 
logists on the ancient Oxybian soil. The sole vestiges still existing 
in the region occupied by Cannes are, in the first place, the part of 
one side of a bridge flanked by six counter-forts. This ruin is 
situated to the north-east of the Chdteau des Tours, at one time the 
residence of the Duke of Vallombrosa. The apertures formed by 
two arches have been filled up.' Beneath this fabric, which testifies to 
the passage of the Via Aurelia at Cannes, flowed the torrent called 
La Fréjiére,? or the Riou. What remains of the Roman bridge 
would almost escape notice were not special attention drawn to it, 
the construction, in the eyes of superficial observers, merely re- 
sembling a high wall. Topographical changes have condemned this 
remnant of antiquity to serve apparently as a support to some 
elevated ground, upon the summit of which is a small dreary public 
garden named Square Méro.* Next in importance to the bridge in 
an archeological sense, and perhaps superior to it as the special 
survival of a distinct age combined with the associations almost 
indubitably relating to a remote epoch, is a square-shaped funereal 


1 A sepia sketch of this bridge, as existing a short time before these alterations 
were made, is to be seen in the Rothschild Gallery in the Hétel de Ville at 
Cannes. The artist is the late Mr. Sénequier, the father of M. Paul Sénequier, the 
archzologist. 

2 Signifies fresh water. In later times this primitive word has been regret- 
tably corrupted into La Frayére, which has no meaning. 

® The Roman origin claimed for this bridge has been called in question by 
M. Mérimée (Notes d’un Voyage dans le Midi de la France), who, nevertheless, 
attributes considerable antiquity to it. But M. Aubenas (Histoire de Fréjus, 
p- 765), M. Révélat, M. Pauli Sénequier (Auribeau, p. 117), and other savants 
firmly consider that the structure is Roman. 
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cippus bearing a sepulchral inscription easily to be deciphered. A 
tomb and a few coins complete the collection. 

An additional reason for mentioning these traces of the Roman 
past is that the inscription upon the cippus is considered to testify 
to the importance possessed by Castrum Marsellinum in the times 
of the early Roman emperors. This inscription is thus worded : 
Venusia Anthimille C. Venusius Andron Sex Vir. Aug. corp. filha 
dulcissima.»_ The stone bearing this inscription, which dates at the 
latest from the beginning of the second century of our era, is now 
in the Lycklama Museum at Cannes.? It was found underneath 
the chapel of St. Nicholas. According to popular tradition, the 
place where this oratory is to be seen forms the spot upon which 
the first Christian altar was erected in this region. 

Two reasons have been given in explanation of the discovery of 
this funereal stone within the Cannes district. The first surmise, in 
its more prosaic nature, is not neutralised by the somewhat con- 
jectural though plausible character of the second, while, whichever 
version be adopted—and both are collectively acceptable—they each 
vouch for the fact that at the Roman period in question, Castrum 
Marsellinum (é.e. Cannes) enjoyed greater prosperity and con- 
sideration than did the town existing upon this site throughout the 
Middle Ages, or during any period prior to the years following 1837. 

Presuming in the first instance, as is natural, that the Sevir in 
question was officially settled at Castrum Marsellinum, this strong 
presumption would tend to prove that the place was a municeps, for 
not otherwise would the town have been entitled to possess a cor- 
poration of priestly magistrates forming an order analogous to the 
equestrian rank. 

Coming now to the second assumption, which has been termed 
conjectural, but which carries with it nothing that is improbable, 
it has been surmised, with reference to the inscription, that in the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era this strip of the 


) Epigraphical interpretation : Venusiz Anthimillz, Caius Venusius Andron 
(or Andronicus), sex virorum Augustalium corporis, filiz dulcissime. 

2 The Lycklama Museum is in possession of another cippus. The dimensions 
of the second are greater than those of the one mentioned above. The funeral 
inscription carved upon it is in reference to a woman, the wife of a Flamen of 
Jupiter (Flamen Dialis), and herself a priestes: .../la Flaminica Et Sacerdos 
-+++ Viva Sibi Fecit.... Memoriam Consummavit. A deep basin-shaped 
cavity has been hollowed out in the base of the cippus. Before this ancient 
monument was acquired by the Cannes Museum a farrier at Peymeinade, a 
commune in the Cabris district, had been accustomed to keep the cavity filled 
with water, in which this erudite Wayland dipped his tools. 

VOL, CCXCIV. NO. 2069. LL 
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Mediterranean coast was, as it is now, a resort of those in search of a 
temperate climate in the winter. This idea is borne out by Pliny 
the Elder,' who, alluding to the Narbonensis, speaks enthusiastically 
of its flourishing cultivation and opulence, concluding with the 
words (uttered originally by Augustus), “It yields in nothing to 
any part of the empire; in a word, it is Italy rather than a pro- 
vince.” ‘This testimony is all the more valuable since the Romans 
did not come from the most distant parts of their dominions, but from 
a short distance—from Italy, the 4¢tora/ of which presented similar 
climatic advantages. Tacitus,? in reference to the same region, 
makes an allusion to the Roman patrician families who, in the days 
of the Emperor Claudius, there enjoyed the same consideration as 
the nobility in Rome itself ; while, finally, Strabo* mentions the 
fact that the Lérins Isles contained a large number of Roman 
habitations.‘ 

When we admire the Cannes of to-day in the height of its winter 
season we cannot fail to be affected by the thought that perchance 
this block of stone, with its few words chiselled upon its surface, 
may be an isolated memorial of a fia dudcissima, the innumerable 
twentieth-century counterparts of whom may be enjoying the same 
southern climate, without it being necessary for the disconsolate 
father of any one of them to leave a similar painful record for the 
contemplation of a remote posterity. 

A period of sorrow and desolation in the history of Castrum 
Marsellinum was the end of the ninth century. At that epoch the 
Saracens not only reduced the town to a heap of ashes, but simul- 
taneously carried away into captivity all those inhabitants who had 
escaped massacre. As a natural result of this sanguinary inroad, the 
shore was transformed into a wilderness. It was with a view to 
giving an additional impulse to repopulation that Raymond 
Bérenger, in 1131, made Castrum Marsellinum a free port in per- 
petuity. The conference of this privilege was not only nominal, 
though absolute, but was also symbolised by the new name bestowed 
upon the settlement, Castrum Marsellinum being changed into 
Castrum Francum, as an earnest of the prince’s sincere wishes. 

Four years later, that is to say, in 1135, Raymond Bérenger ceded 


1 L, iii. cap. 4. 2 Annales, \. xi. 24. * L. iv. 

* This statement of the great Greek geographer of antiquity has been 
strengthened in later days by the researches of M. Mérimée, who expresses the 
conviction that the large number of bricks, débris of cement, as well as more 
decided remains in the form of cisterns in a perfect state of preservation that, he 
found in the island of St. Honorat, are of Roman origin. 
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for ever all his seigneurial rights over Castrum Francum to the 
Abbots of Lérins. 

When both Sardou and Guigou state that “ Castrum de Canois 
took the place of Castrum Francum,” their assertion somewhat out- 
balances facts, without, however, belying them. A comparison of 
dates—in which a curious point of history is elucidated—will, in 
fact, show that the locality must have borne the names of Castrum 
Francum and Castrum de Canois concurrently. The appellation of 
Castrum Francum obtained an ascendency while the special facts of 
its conference were fresh in the minds of contemporaries ; but it 
was the designation Castrum de Canois that ultimately prevailed. 
Castrum de Canois is alluded to for the first time in a deed of gift 
dated 1035, whereby Gulielmus Gruetta, Jfi/es militum insignis 
miles, the second son of Rodoard (Comes Antipolitanus & Princeps 
Antipolitanus), as the latter is designated in “Gallia Christiana,” 
having put aside the sword for the cowl, retired to Lérins, and 
bestowed upon his beloved abbey all that he possessed at Mougins, 
Arluc, and Cannes. Rodoard had received, in recompense for his 
services in aiding to expel the Saracens from Provence—at the latter 
end of the tenth century—half of the diocese of Antibes from 
William II., king of Arles, and Count of Provence.' 

Lérins, in the eleventh century, thanks to the devoted care of 
Rodoard and his son, was visited with what may be termed a renais- 
sance. Simultaneously Castrum Marsellinum, phcenix-like, began 
to rise from itsashes. ‘To quote Sardou : “It was reconstructed some- 
what further out on the shore, and, like all the towns of this epoch, 
upon a hill, and surrounded with a mural enzeinte. Genoese families 
came to repeople this Jourg. It is at this moment that the origin of 
Cannes must be placed, rising on the Suquet, and called for the first 
time Castrum de Canois.” 

In a poem, bearing the name of “ Vida de Sant Honorat,” com- 
posed at the end of the thirteenth century by a troubadour named 
Raymond Féraud, the locality is termed Villafranca. This expres- 
sion forms an almost exact translation of the Latin name Castrum 
Francum. Nevertheless, the spot is called Castrum de Canois in a 
census compiled in the year 1200. 

The lofty tower, offering so striking and imposing a point of view 
almost at the edge of the promontory, is the principal remnant of 
the oppidum, reconstructed in the course of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Although its foundations were laid by Aldebert II., an 
abbot of Lérins, towards the year 1080, it was not completed until 

? 992-1018. 
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1395, when the Abbé de Thornafort gave the finishing touches to 
what is considered to be one of the finest towers in Provence. 

In their fond desire to associate etymologically the modern 
name Cannes—that is to say, the appellative designating the winter 
resort conjointly with the eleventh-century remains and adjacent o/d 
town—with the ancient A®gitna, some historians and archzologists 
who have especially treated of this locality decline to accept either 
of the two following etymological interpretations that have been 
severally put forward by various authorities as accounting for the 
name. 

A definition that has met with acceptance from those who have 
been willing to adopt a simple and plausible explanation offered by 
those who possibly may have looked more closely into the subject than 
their followers, is that the appellation Cannes was purely and simply 
bestowed upon the town on account of the reeds (cannes) that were “ at 
one time ” luxuriantly plentiful at this spot. This derivation does 
not rest upon any serious proof. In various charters of the Middle 
Ages Cannes is alluded to by the names of Castrum, or Portus, de 
Canois, Canoés, Canuis, Canoas, and finally by that of Cannis. 
These designations would seem to prove that the abundance of 
reeds has nothing to do with the modernterm. Ina second attempt 
at elucidation, it is hemp (Provencal canafis) that has given its title 
to the town, it being averred that this plant was in former times 
much cultivated in the district. The only authority on which this 
assumption leans is that the denomination, Castrum de Canope, is 
applied to Cannes in one instance in the Lérins archives. With 
reference to a third explanation that was enunciated many years ago 
by a writer named Carlone, it need hardly be entered into, as it is 
not more applicable to Cannes than to any other locality. 

Concerning the etymological connection linking the modern 
name Cannes with the ancient denomination A®gitna, it is main- 
tained! that, in spite of the titular transformations that the 
locality has undergone at different periods, the word A®gitna has 
ever hovered in the background, and that it even pervades and 
characterises the orthography of the most recent appellative— 
Cannes. 

The result is arrived at in the following manner: the g in the 
Jatinised form A®gitna was pronounced hard (A®ghitna), as, in 
fact, must necessarily have been the case, judging by the way in 
which the name is written in the Greek text of Polybius—Aighitna. 
It is presumed that the word eventually underwent the following 


1 VLA. L. Sardou (Notice historique sur Cannes et les Iles de Lérins, pp. 22-23). 
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structural modifications: A®kitna, A®kana, Ecatna, Catna, Cana, 
whence the Provencal Canoi or Canais, and, more recently, the 
French Canes or Cannes. A notable parallel to the changing of 
the g hard into ¢ is furnished in the modern spelling of Cadiz, which 
in antiquity was Gades. 

It is, in fact, only reasonable to agree with Sardou when he 
observes : “It is impossible to discover the origin of the actual 
name of the town of Cannes, unless it be admitted that the etymology 
proposed be the correct one.” ? 

When the three following facts are borne in mind, it is strongly 
to be presumed that Sardou is right in his estimate. First, what 
had once been Castrum Marsellinum had been known as Castrum 
de Canois ninety-six years before the name of Castrum'Francum was 
conferred upon the locality ; secondly, the name of Canois, as well as 
two other forms—Canue and Canuis—was in use concurrently with 
Castrum Francum ; thirdly, these three terms survived among the 
populations, and, finally, utterly supplanted the merely official 
denomination. 

During the long period extending between the dawn of the 
three hundred years preceding the end of the Middle Ages and 
the French Revolution, Cannes formed a dependency of the Abbey 
of Lérins. The feudal rights of the Abbots over Cannes and its 
environs constituted the Abbey’s principal source of revenue. 
Throughout these primary three centuries the tenure of the Abbots 
seems to have been absolute; but with the advent of the Renais- 
sance a spirit of independence was manifested by the feudatories. 
The desire for reform that the latter expressed to André de Plaisance 


} The following names of towns in their ancient and modern forms afford 
remarkable instances of the manner in which the original appellation can be 
altered in the course of ages :—Forum Julii, which has become Fréjus; Lug- 
dunum (Lyons); Aquae-Sextiea (Aix); Bituriges (Bourges); Burdigala (Bor- 
deaux); Lemovices (Limoges); Dunium (Dorchester); Ca//eva (Silchester) ; 
Caer Gwent (white city) (Winchester); Cesar-Augusta (Saragossa); Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli); Hbrodunum (Yverdun); Ripa Unde (La Riponne); Adbdatis celia 
(Appenzell) ; Giacomo Postolo (successively Como Postolo, and, as now, Compos- 
tella). By the disappearance of the first syllable, Gia, the name of the Apostle has 
been lost, except to etymologists—so much so that St. Jago di has been added to 
what has now become the designation of a locality. Finally, in addition to this 
striking example of the suppression of a primary syllable, the three following 
names afford instances of the disappearance of the initial vowel(s), as may have 
taken place in the case of the word Aigitna: Ariminum (now Rimini), Apulia 
(now Puglia), and Z/fidauros, Argolis (now Pidovra). 

* Mgr. Guigou is of Sardou’s opinion. (V. Histoire de Cannes et de son 
Canton, pp. 28-29.) 
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in 1447 bore with it nothing of an aggressive character, but as 
time progressed circumstances altered. Nevertheless, the Abbés 
Commendataires of Lérins were able to retain for a long time a 
portion at least of their ancient feudal privileges. As a rule, these 
Abbés Commendataires were men of great secular as well as 
ecclesiastical importance, such personages as the Sieur de Joinville, 
Cardinal La Valette, the Prince de Conti, Cardinal Mazarin, and the 
Dukes of Vendéme not disdaining the dignities and prerogatives of 
the ancient historic foundation. 

For a number of years a curious argumentative dissension has 
reigned among many of the most famous French historians and 
archzologists who have written upon Provencal history, with regard 
to the exact site of Horrea, a station where military granaries were 
established during the period of the Roman occupation of Provincia. 
The matter has a direct bearing on our subject, as D’Anville and 
Papon have attempted to prove—although unsuccessfully—that 
Cannes stands upon the spot once occupied by these military 
granaries, which the discussions of the learned have rendered 
historical. That there exists not the slightest basis for such an 
assumption is proved by reference to the Itinerary of Antoninus 
and to Peutinger’s “Table” or “Map.” The latter was edited in 
the sixteenth century by the German archeologist whose name it 
bears. It is supposed that this chart was originally drawn up at 
Constantinople in the days of Theodosius the Great, or in those of 
Theodosius II. For this reason the title of ‘‘ Theodesian Table.” has 
sometimes been conferred upon it. In both the Itinerary and 
Peutinger’s Table the distances separating Horrea from Antipolis 
and Forum Julii respectively are given in Roman miles. The 
intervals dividing Cannes from Antibes and Fréjus reciprocally do 
not by any means coincide with those separating the two classical 
equivalents of these towns from the Roman station. Therefore 
the extraordinary theory enunciated by D’Anville and Papon falls 
to the ground. On account of some similarity of nomenclature 
admitting of plausible derivatives, various historians, geographers, 
antiquaries, and other savants, among whom may be cited 
Walckenaer,' Fortia d’Urban,? Lapie, Abbé Doze, Abbé Carles, 
not forgetting E. Garcin, the author of a much-criticised work,® 
and, finally, M. E. Blanc,‘ have formulated the opinion that the 
site of the ancient Horrea is to be found in the picturesque village 

1 Géographie des Gazules. 2 Recueil des Itinéraires anciens. 


* Dictionnaire historique et topographique de la Provence ancienne et moderne. 
* Annales de la Société des Lettres, Sciences et Arts des Alpes-Maritimes. 
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of Auribeau.! M. Sénequier, however, in his monograph of this 
name, has expressed the most recent opinion on this much-disputed 
point, dispossessing Auribeau of any right to be considered the 
ancient Roman station, and agreeing with Abbé Laugier, who, in 
accordance with Anthelmy, the geographer Sanson, Abbé Alliez, 
P. Labbe, and —— — the ancient site to La ~~ 

In the course of its sales through the celinalen, Costin has 
been irresistibly forced to participate in many historical events. 
Its entanglement in the risky vortex was more due to its geo- 
graphical position than to any national importance that it ever 
possessed. 

During the wars occasioned by the rival claims of Charles V. 
and Francis I. to imperial sovereignty, Cannes fell into the hands of 
the Spanish. Sixteen years later, in 1536, the town was sacked. At 
a later date it was pillaged by Andrea Doria. 

Two circumstances in the life of Charles V. may be mentioned 
in connection with Cannes. There exists a tradition that the 
Emperor once took up his quarters in a hostelry situated in the 
Suquet.? This house was still standing in 1875, in which year it was 
pulled down to make room for the building of a hospital. Upon 
another occasion, after a most disastrous retreat through the Estérel, 
Charles arrived at Cannes almost unaccompanied. Embarking upon 
a fishing-boat, he proceeded to Nice. 

Cannes suffered cruelly during the “ wars of religion,” a horrible 
internecine struggle between Catholics and Protestants, that deluged 
Provence with blood during the latter half of the sixteenth century.. 
At length a Union Party, as it was termed, composed of members. 
of both factions, made a laudable attempt to terminate the ferocious. 
contest, and the place selected for the deliberations was Cannes. 
No compromise, however, could be effected. Assassinations and 
nameless atrocities continued to be committed “for the greater glory 
of religion and God,” while “barbarous cruelties were perpetrated 
on both sides by fanatical bands.” ® 

From 1580 until 1587 Provence was desolated (for a second time) 
by the plague, or Grande Peste, as this terror of the Middle Ages 
was termed by local historians. The horrible scourge, the mortalitas 


} The word means simply ‘‘ fine air” (aura bella) ; Low Latin, Auribellum ; 
Romanic, Auridell ; Provencal form, A#ribez (pronounced Oourzb2vu). (Mistral’s 
Provengal-French Dictionary.) 

? A Provengal word meaning summit and applied to the o/d town. 
® Sénequier (Cabris et le Tignet, 1900). 
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prima of the old writings, was brought to these shores by a vessel 
arriving from the Levantine seas. The ship merely touched at 
Cannes, and almost immediately sailed away after landing a woman 
passenger, who, as it transpired, was stricken with the plague. 
Deadly consequences resulted from this isolated occurrence. An 
entire region underwent the calamity implied by seven years’ epi- 
demical ravage ! 

The wars of the Ligue were productive of much suffering to 
Cannes, the townspeople being constrained to submit to the incon- 
veniences of military occupation and to the extortion veiled in the 

*pression “forced contributions.” The Cannois found the less con- 
solation to counterbalance their misery, since they appear to have 
taken little or no interest of a partisan nature in this politico- 
religious struggle. Their trials only came to an end when Charles 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, was compelled to evacuate the country. 

Between 1635 and 1746 Provence experienced three distinct 
invasions, on the part severally of the Spanish, Piedmontese, and 
Austrians. The first two were expelled in a relatively brief period ; 
but the disastrous consequences arising from General Maximilian 
Ulysses Brown’s German inroad left a painful impression on the 
minds of the inhabitants. 

Passing over the ensuing forty years, it is gratifying to find that 
the tranquillity of Cannes was not seriously disturbed by any reper- 
cussion of the Reign of Terror or by the effects of the Revolution 
generally. An excellent spirit of moderation was exhibited by the 
local ruling powers, and the populace, omitting very few exceptions, 
admirably seconded the wisdom of the authorities. This praise- 
worthy demeanour manifested by the Cannes people at a time when 
the greater part of France was so severely tried bore with it a noble 
reward, the neighbouring populations conferring upon the town the 
touching epithet of “Cannes la Pucelle.” 

We now come to one of the most heroic incidents in the history 
of modern Cannes. This event is summarised in Napoleon’s passage 
through the place upon his escape from Elba. After landing at Golfe 
Jouan, the Emperor marched to Cannes, where he arrived at eleven 
at night, on March 1, 1815. His escort then bivouacked in close 
proximity to the town, the scene of the small encampment being a 
strip of waste ground, upon which site the Rue Bivouac was after- 
wards built. The prints and engravings that are so frequently to be 
seen in the windows of the beautiful antiquity and curiosity shops 
(for which the Rue d’Antibes is so justly famous) representing the 
greatest military commander of modern times, are not a sign of the 
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prevalence of Anglophobia, but are merely tokens of the perpetua- 
tion of a Homeric episode. 

Those who might now alight at Cannes for the first time, without 
perchance being acquainted with the history of the ancient foundation 
—of which Cannes the Modern, in all that this title is intended to 
convey, is the continuance—would experience no small difficulty in 
attempting to realise the extent of the undertaking completed since the 
initiation of the enterprise in 1837 by Lord Brougham. The progress 
and growth made and developed by Cannes in generations more imme- 
diately preceding had been most tardy. In the course of two hundred 
and ten years its population had only increased to the extent of 1,800 
souls! It is not that the capacities of the spot were unacknow- 
ledged, in spite of various deficiencies, by competent authorities ; 
but disregarded applications for improvements and general official 
neglect menaced the old historic agglomeration with gradual extinc- 
tion. In an historiographical and archeological work published at 
.Grasse in 1900, Cannes is alluded to as being “a small unknown 
bourgade,” at a period so relatively recent as to be termed by the 
author “the times of our grandfathers.” At a more remote date, in 
1627, there were five hundred heads of families at Cannes, occupying 
the same number of houses. The entire population at this time 
may have amounted to about 1,200 persons, of which number two 
hundred were fishermen. The principal resources of the place were 
derived then, as subsequently, from the produce of fishing. In 1724, 
nearly a century later, there were but 3,000 men, women, and children 
in the town. The population inhabited six hundred houses. This 
total does not seem to have been surpassed, for as late as 1837 the 
aggregate was not exceeded, while in 1815, according to Guigou, it 
was barely attained. The inhabitants derived their chief means 
of livelihood from fishing and the salting down of sardines and 
anchovies. As is pointed out in a report drawn up in 1724 by Sieur 
Poncet, Commissaire de la Marine, the latter trade at this epoch 
might have attained considerable proportions had it not been crippled 
by the heavy salt dues, the salters enjoying no commercial privileges. 
As after so long a period as two hundred and ten years there had 
been but an increase of 1,800 in the population, and as in the course 
of one hundred and eighty-eight years there had been a slight dimi- 
nution of the augmentation realised in ninety-seven years, it may 
safely be assumed that but for circumstances more providential than 
fortuitous the Cannes population would not only never have under- 
gone any further increase, but would probably have dwindled away. 
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From these eloquent statistics some faint idea may be gleaned of the 
brilliant position that Cannes would now occupy in the eyes of an 
admiring or envious world had the town been left to its own 
resources. 

At the time when strangers first began to settle at Cannes land 
was to be bought at the rate of a few centimes the metre. It did not 
long remain a pays de cocagne, and prices rose rapidly. In 1869 
two hundred and fifteen chdteaux or villas and thirty-four hotels had 
already been built. Two years previously the population numbered 
10,000. At the present moment it has reached the total of 25,000, 
exclusive of the winter visitors, while there are now between seventy 
and eighty hotels, without counting villa-pensions, the number of 
which it would be difficult to state, even if it could be accurately 
ascertained. Cramming people into premises none too large to 
accommodate their legitimate tenants is, judging from various signs, 
increasing to such an extent at Cannes as greatly to puzzle the fiscal 
authorities. The percepteurs strike far and wide, and occasionally 
commit the most incomprehensible blunders. ‘It is not pleasant for 
ladies and gentlemen of undoubted social position, who are guiltless 
of all but passing the winter and spending their money at Cannes to 
the advantage of the Cannois, to be wrongfully accused, in open 
communications sent through the post, of taking boarders and letting 
lodgings, without speaking of being unlawfully summoned to pay a 
heavy tax under pains and penalties. French historians do not 
attempt to deny that the remarkable resurgence with which Cannes 
has been visited during the past sixty-five years is directly due to two 
causes, namely, to the arrival of Lord Brougham and to the construc- 
tion of a mole. The need of this latter protective work had been 
urgently felt for generations ; its first stone was laid in June 1838. 

It is of the present condition of what some fervent French 
admirers call “the most beautiful town in Provence” that it is 
now time to treat—yea, of Cannes the Modern, not merely “ Modern 
Cannes.” The latter term, in connection with an ancient foundation 
possessing a history that can be clearly and minutely traced from the 
times when the Celto-Ligurian tribes rendered the classic shore peri- 
lous to the ablest and boldest, applies merely to the period that 
takes its starting-point from the moment when the old town now 
existing in the Suquet reared its head above the ruins of former ofpida 
and castra, and assumed its name, derived, although in a corrupted 
form, from ancient A®gitna. It is of Cannes the Modern that we 
would speak, not merely “ Modern Cannes,” the adjective in the 
latter tame expression applying merely to all new places. In Cannes 
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the Modern strong emphasis is laid upon the utter modernity and 
mundanity of the resort, being, as it is, a temporary rendezvous of 
much connected with the idlest refinement of life, and the ground 
where some of the greatest and most prominent for a brief space 
press their feet. It is verbally descriptive of the scene of a luxury 
almost approaching a discreet epicureanism of an occult rather than of 
an ostentatious kind. Its very frivolity is not entirely unsubstantial. 

While in the course of the last two decades the bright Mediter- 
ranean trysting-place, meriting in its sunlit brilliancy the Italian 
epithet vaggiante, may be said to have gradually changed its 
character, the last four years may be considered in the aggregate 
as a period of great material progress. In 1898 Cannes took a new 
start. The two epochs, one far briefer than the other, yet latterly 
concurrent, are mentioned in conjunction by reason of the very 
opposition that the shorter time offers to the longer. Twenty years 
ago the marked characteristic of Cannes was utter privacy. There 
were no places of public amusement. Human life was chiefly repre- 
sented by the humdrum existence of the inmates of the villas, who 
lived in a somnolent seclusion that a lotus-eater might have envied. 
Originally huge tracts, both on the level and on the hillside, had 
been brought into requisition for building villas and laying out the 
grounds surrounding them. Woods, dales, groves, vales, and dells, 
the whole configuration, in fact, of a terrestrial superficies in miniature, 
were divided and sold in lots. The purchasers either cut down the trees 
and copses or left them standing, and razed or filled up in proportion 
as things existing fell into the artistic plan that had been drawn up 
for the adornment of their gardens, lawns, and grounds. The axe 
and the pick were plied unsparingly, and met with no obstacles 
either natural or financial. Many of the original owners of these 
paradisaical retreats now know their residential creations no more, 
Far fewer private carriages of English ownership are now to be seen 
than formerly. When the local authorities began to perceive, some 
years ago, that the immediate successors of the original staid, sub- 
stantial residential phalanx that had conferred upon Cannes its 
tenacious cachet were gradually forsaking the spot, they embarked 
feverishly upon various enterprises of a public nature, which, para- 
doxical though it may appear, would, had they been initiated earlier, 
have pleased the old residents to the same extent that they have 
given satisfaction to the multitude. During the heyday of Cannes 
life an exiguous stuffy hovel served as a post-office. The new, hand- 
some, roomy, and properly ventilated building was not opened until 
the end of 1898, Up to the latter date, also, travellers when arriving 
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in Cannes alighted at a station to a great extent unprotected 
from the elements. When at last the discovery was made that, for 
several reasons, people arrived later in the winter and left earlier in 
the spring, the longitudinal station was provided with a glass roof. 
The level crossing at the head of the Rue d’Antibes, a nuisance that 
had impeded traffic to a vexatious extent ever since the line had been 
constructed, was, in the course of last year, swept away, while over 
the deep chasm resulting from the improvement—the whole of which 
has been carried out at a prodigious expense—a bridge has been 
thrown, now that there are fewer carriages to cross it ! 

Among other great innovations that owe their birth to the last 
four years the following may be mentioned: the Albert-Edward 
jetée ; the “ Gallia,” a huge edifice in the papier-maché style, combin- 
ing a theatre with an hotel; the new Tribunal de Commerce ; and the 
institution of electric trams. Public opinion is not unanimous in its 
appreciation of the latter sign of an advanced civilisation. What 
transcendent good they may possibly confer is not thought to be 
unmingled with a considerable amount of evil. - The Rue d’Antibes 
is evidently far too narrow to permit conveniently of the laying 
down of tram lines, while the vibration experienced by some of the 
houses along the route, as the cumbersome vehicles heavily roll 
along, proves that the foundations of this street were not laid with 
the expectation of being so severely tried. The accidents and 
mishaps which so frequently occur are dreaded by anticipation, 
when the unfortunate victims are only likely to find themselves 
litigiously confronted with a company, the motto of which is, “ Heads 
I win—tails you lose.” Owners of carriages, finding that the 
principal street of the town is too narrow to guarantee safety to 
their horses, end by driving away from Cannes once and for all. To 
make amends theoretically for this loss is that portion of the general 
public which avails itself of the trams. The fact, however, must 
not be forgotten that a great many centimes are necessary to make 
a sovereign. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that the material progress made 
by Cannes during these four eventful years is colossal. 

The problem now confronting the local authorities is the 
following : whether the social and material transformation that the 
town is now gradually undergoing will be more productive of 
prosperity than a dependence upon the class who originally made 
the place, and for whom it was ostensibly made ; for the two rivals 
for ascendency form two utterly distinct sections representing two 
irreconcilable orders of ideas. When the advance that Cannes 
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began to make by leaps in 1840 is pointed out to us, we find that 
these signs of progress consisted in the rapid building of villas and 
hotels. Contrary to the experience furnished by nearly all settle- 
ments, the leisured class, in this case, preceded the eager and hungry 
pioneer. English money, it is true, laid the foundations of success ; 
but the natives of the country naturally desire that the site thus 
favoured shall blossom into a French centre, containing all the 
appurtenances of a national civic organism. The sole question that 
now fastens itself upon the imagination is whether the general 
progress lately made is likely to continue, or whether the spasmodic 
impulse has not come too late. It has been hinted that important 
English families who pass the entire winter at Cannes are less 
numerous than twenty years ago. This is correct, many of the 
more influential foreign—that is to say, non-French—Aivernants 
being of Russian, Austrian, German, and other nationalities. At 
the same time, no Riviera station can afford to dispense with the 
English custom. Also any diminution in the number of English 
visitors to the Riviera is particularly felt by British houses of 
business, which, naturally, chiefly depend on their country-people for 
a livelihood. A speaking sign of the material advancement made by 
Cannes of late years is visible in the establishment of increased 
facilities for banking. Some of the greatest banks in France are 
represented in Cannes by branch houses. These firms, so far 
from limiting their dealings to ceremoniously yet timorously cashing 
a cheque for a few pounds, are enabled, thanks to the huge capital 
at their command, to undertake the most complicated financia 
transactions to the extent of millions of francs, should their customers 
desire it. Many English people favour these houses with their 
patronage. 

With regard to the actual state of the maritime commerce of 
Cannes, it is by no means contemptible. The harbour, which, in a 
picturesque sense appealing to the poetic contemplator, is ever full 
of life, is rarely without the presence of two or more large mer- 
cantile steamers, chiefly hailing from septentrional countries. Quite 
recently the port has technically been rendered more worthy of the 
name by the construction of the Albert-Edward je¢ée, a magnificent 
marine extension of great length and¥unusual breadth, which seems 
to prolong Cannes into the sea. Built ostensibly for the accom- 
modation of steam yachts, the owners of the latter have not hitherto 
shown any great desire to avail themselves of the conveniences that 
it offers. On the other hand, merchant vessels are not so reticent, 
Planks heaped up in symmetrical’piles resembling wooden hoyses, and 
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huge pyramids of bricks and tiles, while contributing to indicate 
some commercial activity, serve also to impede a view that was free of 
all obstacles until the se#ée thus gave an opportunity for obstruction. 

Cannes at the present moment is undergoing some of the dis- 
agreeable inflictions experienced by a town in a state of transition. 
Few foreign season places could be mentioned where the loafer 
element of the “rough” description is more conspicuous. Among 
these men bad characters are no rarity. In the sober opinion of the 
Cannois themselves the entire district is infested by a dangerous 
set of idlers of the lower class who are hardly to be surpassed in 
criminal propensity in any part of the South. To oblige the annual 
visitors, some householders permit foot passengers to pass through 
portions of their property, so as to enable promenaders to attain certain 
favourite spots without making long défours. This privilege has 
been so greatly abused in some instances by the gross misconduct of 
wandering vagabonds and tramps as to lead to the withdrawal of the 
tacit permission, and the passages have been barricaded. Even in the 
Rue d’Antibes, women hardly dare to remain alone in their shops in 
broad day for fear of molestation. Occasionally crimes, attended by 
circumstances of exceptional barbarity, have been committed in the 
neighbourhood. The authors of the most recent of these atrocities 
have hitherto remained undiscovered, the assassins having laid their 
plans with such fiendish ingenuity as utterly to baffle the researches 
of an astute police. 

Improvements and embellishments are matters of secondary 
importance to a town in comparison with perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments. It cannot be denied that disagreeable drainage odours 
make themselves unwholesomely obtrusive at Cannes, even in the 
Californie Quarter, while during the last two or three years the death- 
rate, judging by various unmistakable signs, must have been con- 
siderably above the average. When sickness is prevalent, local 
medical authorities are perbaps at unnecessary pains to prove that 
the deceases resulting therefrom have not been caused by such-and- 
such maladies. When the termination, however, is fatal, relatives 
and survivors in general experience slight consolation from a know- 
ledge of the fact that death has not been caused by typhoid fever, but 
by some very similar malady presenting nearly the same symptoms, 
which are more conveniently expressed by a lengthy sapient definition 
than by an actual name. The water supplying the town so plentifully 
(except during that idyllic period! when the chémage is in full 
swing) would be greatly purified if the more absorbent parts of the 


1 From October 15 until the end of the month. 
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“canal” or aqueduct were more thoroughly cemented. It appears 
indispensable also that the conduit should be covered over, so as to 
protect the stream flowing through it from the contaminating filth and 
refuse $0 frequently cast into it. An examination of domestic filters 
after the hard water has passed through them sufficiently demonstrates 
that these improvements are by no means unnecessary. 

There is a purpose for which water might be used less sparingly 
at Cannes, especially as in its employment in this case precautions 
are not obligatory. As the hot early spring sun gains power, dust 
correspondingly increases on the white glaring roadways. The 
pulverulent visitation is rendered almost unbearable by the large 
number of motor-cars, which at Cannes are a positive pest, not 
only on account of the dust that they cause but also by reason of 
the dangerously furious rate at which they are driven. The slight 
distances separating all the Riviera resorts, and the consequent short 
time necessary to journey by road from one to the other, are partly 
responsible for this nuisance. Complaints are loud and numerous. 
To quote a well-known French paper enjoying a very great circula- 
tion in the South, that recently expressed a strong opinion on this 
subject: “ The heavy and hideous automobiles succeed each other, 
raising clouds of dust, and change a delicious site into an inferno 
replete with whirlwinds of microbes.” 

It must, however, in all justice be observed that not one of the 
defects that have been touched upon is of an irremediable nature. 
The newly elected mayor, M. Capron, is acknowledged to be a man 
of energy and devoted to the interests of the town, which, taking 
pattern from its history, has a chance of being alluded to five 
hundred years hence much as the resorts of Southern Italy flourish- 
ing two thousand years since are referred to at the present time. 

Concerning winter amusements, when the experienced resident 
recalls to his remembrance the kind of people who participated in 
the Battle of Flowers a dozen years ago, the annual spectacle, socially, 
may now be said to be deteriorating. It is true that the “tribunes ” 
afford more protection and amusement to their occupants than 
innocent onlookers enjoy who elect to be half squeezed to death by 
the mob of roughs and loafers swarming on the narrow pavement 
of the “house side” of the Croisette; but, on the other hand, 
“society ” does not care to be vigorously and triumphantly pounded 
and battered by persons with whom its component members are not 
likely to come into social contact upon less public occasions. The 
Carnival, on the contrary, which, at Cannes, is only in the seventh 
year of its existence, is almost entirely free from the “ rowdyism ” 
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characterising the corresponding masquerade at Nice, the night 
gatherings on the a//ées presenting a fairylike aspect. 

Ambitious Cannois hope that one day in a future not yet 
determined, their “incomparable winter station” may rival, if not 
eclipse, Nice. Without exaggeration, the perimeter of Cannes may 
be said to exceed that of her elder aspirant to worldwide popularity. 
What may be termed the sea front extends in one long and almost 
unbroken line—nearly ten kilométres in length—from La Bocca, on 
the west, to far on the road to Golfe Jouan, onthe east. A line 
drawn from the thickly wooded Croix-des-Gardes hill to that of 
Californie may be said to form the land boundary. The magnificent 
Boulevard Carnot (where the tramway is not out of place) 
connects the centre of the town with Le Cannet. The steeple 
of St. George’s, the most beautifully situated English church on 
the Continent, appears, as long as it remains visible from the fine 
roadway, like a slender whitish-grey point. The whole intervening 
huge space, as‘on the western side of the boulevard, is sparsely in 
comparison with the extent of ground, yet numerously in point of 
positive number, occupied by villas and chéteaux planted on the 
many sites at the caprice of their owners. It is still villas that, to a 
great extent, testify to the material advancement of Cannes. Along 
the Boulevard Carnot, striking though it is, business slowly creeps 
by inches. Lengthy as are the traced-out lines constituting the 
geometrical framework of still uncompleted Cannes, all animation is 
to be found on the Croisette, in the Rue d’Antibes, and immediate 
neighbourhood. The numerous long lonely winding roads at the 
back are merely occasionally enlivened by carriages, either public or 
private, bearing their inmates to secluded villas or to hotels distantly 
situated. Much time must yet elapse before these parts lose 
somewhat of their desolation. 

Thus, in some districts, ground that has not yet been enclosed 
for building purposes has been allowed to lie waste. The con- 
temptuous neglect in which tracts are thus left is the cause of painful 
contrasts unseen in any other part of the Riviera. Confronted with 
much unchallenged beauty is the extremity of ugliness. It would be 
difficult to find in any season-place a stretch more hideous than that 
traversed by the winding road which, starting from the head of the 
Boulevard de la Ferrage, passes by the back of an hotel there situated, 
and, after leading into the Boulevard du Riou, abuts finally on the 
commencement of the Route de Fréjus, near the drearily situated 
Woolfield Library. At irregular intervals on either side of the 
roadway leading through this Vale of Tophet are sundry repugnant- 
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looking huge pits, partly choked up with the veriest abominat on of 
rubbish : old battered and broken metal receptacles become of a 
yellow-reddish hue with the rust that has accumulated upon them 
since they were disdainfully discarded ; blocks of the stems of palm 
trees that have been cut down when exhausted at full growth— 
without mentioning horrors of many descriptions. This dédris is 
allowed to rot away undisturbed, and presents a miserable aspect in 
its corrupt and putrescent squalor. 

Although much has been done of late years to increase the monu- 
mental aspect of Cannes, there are some alterations to which excep- 
tion might be taken as not harmonising sentimentally with their 
immediate architectural surroundings. The transformation that the 
part of the Cercle Nautique facing the Croisette has lately under- 
gone, by the transference of the principal entrance to the back, and 
by the construction of the ponderous, vacant, inanimate bow-window 
in front, has tended to give a dispiriting air, even in the height of 
the season, to this part of what is justly considered to be the most 
beautiful marine walk on the Riviera. The /fagade of the Cercle 
Nautique absolutely casts a wet blanket upon the cheerfulness that 
the Grand Hotel buildings and Rumpelmayer’s do their best to 
confer. 

But the season is advancing, and spring is approaching rapidly. 
Visitors appear in an agony to leave, and anxiously inquire of their 
acquaintances when they intend to depart, as if in dread of being left 
behind. The very lapdogs, when the time comes, seem to enjoy 
their transport to the railway station. At last all have melted away, 
and at the moment when the earthly paradise is at its loveliest:—when 
the six avenues of plane-trees composing the cheerful a//es are heavy 
with foliage, the trimmed summits, as appearing from Mont Chevalier, 
forming a surface so level as to raise the idea that a carpeted walk is 
formed by the umbrageous tops ; when Californie is a bed of roses ; 
and when the flora for which Cannes is so justly famous is in full 
bloom. Ungratefully—nay, indelicately—has the Siren been cast 
aside like a worn-out garment; and “ Afistve/” is the cry of 
those unsuccessful shopkeepers in the Rue d’Antibes who have 
not reaped sufficient substantial. advantages from the past season 
to permit them to transfer their Zares and Penates to a summer 
hunting-ground, and mingle once more, though distantly, in the 
crowd of wealth and fashion. 

F, G. DUNLOP-WALLACE-GOODBODY. 
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MARCEL AND OTHERS. 


ARCEL meets me at the station with a wheelbarrow—for the 

transport of my luggage, not myself. I always say to 

myself as the train draws up, “ Coach, carriage, wheelbarrow?” For 
my friend Monsieur de Fayel is a little variable in these matters. 

We load up the barrow with my belongings, and start for the 
chateau. The tall iron gates of the park open almost on to the 
booking-office of the diminutive station, which is also a post-office— 
of such an unpretentious nature that we buy stamps out of one of 
the station-master’s pockets and post our letters in another. When 
we reach the bridge over the little river I invite Marcel to stop and 
try some English tobacco. He makes himself a cigarette, and sits 
down on my portmanteau, blowing his smoke into the face of a 
Diana who guards the spot. 

Things wear a gloomy aspect for him just now. He has asked 
Madame, it appears, for leave to go into Paris more often than she 
likes. At last she has struck. “Figure to yourself, Monsieur,” says 
Marcel, “that which Madame has come from saying to me: ‘ Your 
uncle that you wish to go to see all the days at Paris, Marcel, is it 
that he wears petticoats?’ Oh, Monsieur, it is frightful; it is the 
devil !” 

We smoke on in silence. The tall grasses rustle about the 
marble feet of Diana and the trout grab lazily at the struggling flies, 
All is peace, except in the soul of Marcel. “Is it not ravishing,” I 
suggest, “ under these waving trees, by this running stream? Who 
would be in Paris? Think of the noise and glare and dust! Live 
the country !” 

“Oh, no, Monsieur ; live Paris! There one finds of the music, 
of the gaiety, of the conversation, of the distractions; here one 
works, works ; always of the labour; nothing of theatres, of friends, 
of——” 

“ Uncles?” I suggest. 

Marcel slowly declines one eyelid, and the corners of his mouth 
elevate themselves into rather a sour smile. We understand one 
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another. “And again, Monsieur, regard here. I was going all the 
Tuesdays and Fridays in the evening into the village, where one gives 
lessons of the dance and of the deportment. But now Monsieur 
has bought himself a dog, large and black and savage, which has 
eaten already two Messieurs who trespass. What wish you? If I 
go to the course as before, Porthos devours me the legs. Therefore 
I rest at the house.” 

I can say nothing comforting. If Porthos does not leave Marcel 
a leg to stand on, it will be no good his learning to waltz. Deport- 
ment without legs is a farce. Perhaps we can tame Porthos, or 
ensure his being chained up a little longer in the evenings. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” breaks out Marcel, “the country, how I detest 
it! Yes, Monsieur, I repeat—detest it! The songs of the little 
birds, they pierce me the ears and make me to weep of ennui, and 
the smell of the hay makes me to vomit. Yes, Monsieur, I sit alone 
in my room, and I write, always I write——” 

“To your uncle?” 

With the same gentle wink and bitter smile Marcel wheels my 
luggage away. I have no doubt that within a mile of the ugly Eiffel 
Tower, which he can see as he writes, always writes, there dwells, 
unconscious of the strange effect of hay upon his liver, an Eve who 
could make this a paradise for poor Marcel. 

Monsieur de Fayel hails me from the embarcadere by the lake, 
where he is fixing up some Venetian lamps, his latest and best-loved 
treasure. He appears from amid the bulrushes like a middle-aged 
infant Moses with a great many wisps of dank Weed about his figure. 
He invites me to make with him a safe and inglorious voyage of 
some hundred yards in a little tub, painted, it would seem, to repre- 
sent a blanc-mange. 

“Tt is necessary that the boat looks very beautiful from the 
windows of the chateau,” he observes, as he perspires at the oars 
with the sort of stroke which condenses into three inches the work 
that should be spread out over three feet, with much displacement 
of water and little of our raft. We are, owing to imperfect balancing, 
very much down by the stern and our bows point hopefully to 
heaven. Iam sure we cannot look beautiful from the chateau or 
any other point of view, more especially as we are both of a figure 
more solid than elegant. 

The coachman, the second coachman, the stable-boy, the gar- 
dener, the under-gardener, the gamekeeper, the bailiff. and the 
“second man” are all engaged on the hay. Hence the barrow at 
the station. The butler and the peacock grace the terrace. The 
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coachman steps respectfully to the edge of the lake. “ Pardon, 
Monsieur. Is it that Monsieur knows that the tails of his coat 
float on the waves there behind?” That is the finishing stroke to 
any idea of beauty about us. 

Madame de Fayel is waiting to welcome our errant bark. We 
sit down in a shrine of Flora at the end of a long avenue of poplars. 
It is a charming spot, and I always feel that we ought to be highly 
romantic in it. We should be Roman or Greek philosophers, 
shepherds and shepherdesses, or lords and ladies of the Grand 
Monarque’s days, with costume and conversation to match. But we 
wear, alas ! modern clothes, and we talk about bedspreads. 

Madame de Fayel’s friend from New York joins us. She is 
frank of manner, and in her speech always sans peur, and often sans 
reproche. “You must do somethin’ to that stoopid old Gaston,” 
she says to our host ; “ he looks as if he had been dug up. He gives 
me a pain in the stomach.” Monsieur de Fayel promises to dig 
Gaston in again, if that will allay the internal pangs of the New 
York friend. 

The bell clangs for déeuner, and we make our way up to the 
house. My host pours his troubles into my sympathetic ear. He 
is, it appears, the victim of two invasions: one of electricians, the 
other of ants. His wrath is such that he forgets to discriminate. 
“T assure you, my friend, that they are in all the places. I go to 
repose myself in my study in the after-mid-days, and there see these 
frightful beasts! I raise myself in the mornings and behold me 
covered of them!” The poor Monsieur ! 

Marcel waits at table, splendid but gloomy. Nothing cheers 
him. The cork of a bottle on the sideboard bursts its moorings 
and lights gracefully on his head. The children shriek with joy, but 
Marcel is as solemn and unmoved as if it always rained corks in his 
part of the world. A (purely accidental) reference on my part to 
dancing-lessons causes him to turn a beautiful crimson and to fix 
his eye sternly on a particular corner of the ceiling. He takes his 
revenge by neglecting me in the ministration of wine and disregard- 
ing my signal for bread. 

We have coffee and strawberries in a garden that is the private 
domain of our hostess and can only be got at through her boudoir. 
Here is a splashing fountain, a dazgneuse disdainful of a bathing 
costume, a sheltering trellis clambered over by beautiful creepers, 
circular benches and recesses, and, behind all, roses and ever roses, 
in terrace above terrace. A place to dream in. A place to be 
intellectual and refined in. The drawl of the Yankee lady rises on 
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the fragrant air. “No; no strawberries.for me, dear. They make 
me itch so.” 

Monsieur the Curé comes to dinner in the evening. He is very 
small and shiny and black. Except for his red face, indeed, and his 
tonsure he is nearly all black: black hair, black soutane, black 
bands outlined in violet, and black gloves. Madame de Fayel, who 
is large, tucks him under her arm and sweeps him off across the hall 
to the dining-room. I often wish we could have dinner in the cold, 
severe hall, with its vaulted roof and quaintly carved beasts, its 
great picture of some ancestor in lace and satin, and its echoes. 
But perhaps it would not do. It is, on the whole, better to dream 
that you feed in marble halls than actually do so. Monsieur the 
Curé speaks English for my benefit. ‘Madame will pardon me 
that I tell Monsieur of my voyage to London. I am arrived ; there 
are two hours in your grand metropolis, when figure my horror of 
finding that my—Madame will pardon me ?—that my pantaloons is 
tore. What to do? I demand to a gendarme, and he has indicated 
to me a magazine of the garments. I am entered ; an amiable 
Monsieur demands that which I seek. ‘Pardon, Monsieur,’ I say, 
* my pantaloons is broke ; give me another.’” 

The American friend, @ propos of the flies that Paris has in all her 
quarters these hot days, tells us how she waved her parasol at what 
appeared to be a raspberry tart, and it became a custard. She then 
proceeds to a little disquisition on appendicitis, and its utility as a 
means of introduction into high society. 

Marcel visits me the last thing at night and brings me some iced 
water. This is a vain compliment, as it makes my tooth ache—the 
tooth on which, literally, everything depends. The nightingales and 
crickets bring the tears to the eyes of Marcel. And yet he hails 
from Savoy, and loves to tell me of his country—its rocks and 
torrents and snows. I suppose they have nightingales there too ; I 
hope not crickets. 

I ask him if I can have breakfast with the children. “Is it that 
it is defended from having the little breakfast there below with the 
infants?” ‘My God, Monsieur! why should it then be defended from 
having the little breakfast where one wishes?” I like breakfasting 
with the children, because they are nicer then than at any other time. 
Later on in the day, when lessons have taken off the edge of the 
pleasure of life, they get a little cross. But in the early morning 
chocolates in the form of dominoes appeal to them very strongly, 
and often prove the keys which unlock a good many valuable secrets, 
such as the name and age of the chicken that died last night, 
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the exact stage of education of the coachman’s second boy, and 
so on. 

Marcel tells me of his past experience and his ambitions for the 
future. They are both entirely laudable and circumscribed. If 
he can learn English he will go to New York—as a temporary 
measure I suppose, for I am sure he can never be happy far from 
the Eiffel Tower. “Ah, quel bonheur! if he should be able to 
apprehend the English!” I make a suggestion to him that I shall 
give him lessons. The idea is hailed with joy, and he listens now 
with greater equanimity to the varied notes that rise to our ears as 
we lean at the open window. Every morning, therefore, he comes 
to my room, ¢¢s matina/, with an offering of a cup of tea in one 
hand and a grammar in the other. We plod with heavy breathings 
and wriggles from “the cat is not Pat, but Pat is fat,” and such 
tongue-tying contraptions, to “I love,” “thou lovest,” &c., and so 
soar to empyrean heights. 

The “second man” is an Italian, an enthusiast for his own 
language. ‘Ah, Monsieur,” he says to me in the intervals of polish- 
ing the gallery floors with one foot in an ungainly shuffle, “ ours is 
the language by excellence. French is the language of Courts ; 
Castilian of compliments. Russian is bow-wow. But Italian, it is 
the language of science, of poetry; of music ; it is the language of 
the angels ; it is the language of heaven.” I sincerely hope it is not 
the last, for, if it is, about thirty-nine fortieths of the blessed will 
be reduced to silence. 

Marcel is, it appears, by way of being an artist, and in a moment 
of confidence he brings me some of his work to criticise. I am 
sorry, for criticism is, honestly, all I have to offer. I could point out 
to him that chateaux, farms and churches are not all built of yellow 
mud and furnished with tightly closed blue shutters ; that though 
swallows in flight are easy to picture, they are not, therefore, the only 
living things in this world ; that roses do not grow on cactuses, and, 
if they did, would not, I take it, be pink with white trimmings and 
as large as cartwheels ; and that the best way of getting to the other 
side of a cedar forest is by walking’ through it, and not by means of 
a bridge. But I do not wish to hurt his feelings too much, so I 
merely show him a little thing of my own. From that moment he 
abjures art. 

One morning he comes to my room with mingled joy and regret 
on his honest face. Madame has given him vacances of a month, 
and to-morrow he will go to Chambéry. Thanks, a thousand thanks, 
to Monsieur of all his amiability, “Pas de quoi, mon ami.” Marcel 
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will make himself the honour of writing to Monsieur in English well 
understood. Monsieur is enchanted. He supposes that Marcel 
will visit his uncle ex route; will he convey Monsieur’s respectful 
salutations to her ? 

And so I am relegated to the care of a “locum,” who is very 
deaf and quite dumb. At the end of three weeks Madame de Fayel 
receives his respectful resignation from Marcel ; and by the same 
post I get his first, and probably last, letter in English :— 


“‘Mister,—Behold me arriven to home, and see me surrounded 
of my dogs, my cats, my pigons, and my father. I have made a 
voyage very excellent. There is comed here an forign mister, which 
have seen of the snow not before. He run at it, kick up any, eat 
any, and put any in his poche. Alas! what damage! He is fallen 
of the montain and is slayed. I have writed to Madame, and I 
have made to her my demission. For there has much of the work 
in Chambéry, and I can to gain fourty francs by week. Where- 
fore then to go to New York, and wherefore to come again to the 
house of Madame? Mister, I thank you very well of all your pains. 
You see how I have did very grand progress. Agree my respectuous 
sentiments. 

MARCEL.” 


I think from the look of it that Marcel has found another uncle 


at Chambéry. 
CHARLES OLIVER. 
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AIR AND LIFE. 


LMOST every living creature breathes, and, for the support 

of life, air is as necessary as food and water. This is a 

well-known fact, and might indeed be considered almost a truism ; 

but the investigations of modern science have taught us many 

interesting facts respecting living things and the air which surrounds 

them, and a short account of these facts may prove of interest to 
the general reader. 

The height. of the earth’s atmosphere is not very accurately 
known, but it probably extends to a distance of over 200 miles 
above the surface of our globe. As, however, life could not probably 
exist at a greater height than six to nine miles, the air above that 
height does not materially concern us. The depth in the ocean 
at which life can exist does not probably exceed from four to six 
miles, so we have a total thickness of ten to fifteen miles for the 
support of all the living organisms with which we are acquainted. 
This thin stratum is, of course, very small when compared with the 
earth’s volume, but it forms the most wonderful and interesting 
portion of our globe. 

Considered from a chemical point of view, the air is composed 
of several gases, the principal components being oxygen, nitrogen, 
and carbonic acid gas, together with a little ozone, and very smalt 
quantities of the lately discovered gases, argon, neon, crypton, and 
xenon. These form a mechanical mixture, not a chemical compound, 
and the proportions in which they exist in atmospheric air are almost 
practically constant. 

Oxygen, which may be considered as the life-supporting principle 
of the air, was discovered by Priestley and Schiele in 1774. Its name 
was given to it by Lavoisier. It forms about one-fifth of the air by 
volume, the remaining four-fifths being principally nitrogen. By 
weight, the proportion of oxygen is 23°58 per cent. This relative 
proportion remains practically constant, or nearly so, up to the 
height of the highest mountains on the earth’s surface. Oxygen 
also forms nearly 90 per cent. of the weight of water, and is a 
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constituent of all rocks and minerals. Plants have the curious 
property of decomposing carbonic acid gas, retaining the carbon 
and liberating the oxygen into the atmosphere. It seems probable 
that by this process the oxygen consumed by combustion, the respira- 
tion of animals, and chemical action is restored to the atmosphere. 
The air, however, loses its proper proportion of oxygen in crowded 
dwelling-places, mines, &c., but this does not materially affect the 
general proportion present in the atmosphere. The proportion 
by volume varies from about 19’9 in a lecture-theatre to nearly 2 
on the open moors of Northern Scotland. 

In recent years oxygen has been reduced to the liquid state, but 
to liquefy it requires a cold of 140 degrees below zero of the centi- 
grade thermometer, combined with a pressure of 320 atmospheres. 

Nitrogen was discovered by Rutherford in 1772, and its existence 
in the atmosphere was proved by Lavoisier. It is not combustible, 
nor can it support combustion or life. It is not, however, in any 
way poisonous, but merely dilutes the oxygen which, in its pure 
state, would be too strong for the purpose it is intended to serve. 
Nitrogen has, however, other uses, which will be referred to 
further on. 

Carbonic acid gas isa chemical compound of carbon and oxygen. 
It is a heavy gas, and does not support combustion or respiration. 
It may be liquefied at the zero temperature of the centigrade scale 
and under a pressure of about 39 atmospheres. It has nearly double 
the density of air. Water dissolves about its own volume of the gas. 
It exists in the atmosphere in very small quantity. The usual pro- 
portion in the open air is about three volumes in 10,000. This, 
however, varies to a considerable extent. As might be expected, 
there is less carbonic acid in the air of the country than in that of 
towns. The ordinary proportion may increase to about twenty in 
ill-ventilated rooms, but with such a high proportion the air becomes 
very close and unpleasant. A proportion of 4 per cent., that is, 
400 volumes per 10,000, is rapidly fatal to life. Carbonic acid gas 
is produced by the respiration of animals, an average man exhaling 
about 0°7 cubic foot per hour, and an ox about seven or eight times 
as much. In proportion to their size, birds are the greatest producers 
of all. Considering the enormous number of animal inhabitants of 
the globe, it will be seen that the annual production from this source 
must be very considerable. To this we must add the production of 
the gas by the combustion of fuel, by the exhalations from plants, 
from decaying vegetable matter, from hot springs, and from volcanoes. 
M. Gautin has computed that the total amount from all sources is 
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probably not less than eighty-eight billions of cubic feet per annum. 
What becomes of this enormous quantity of a gas which, if allowed 
to accumulate in our atmosphere, would eventually become fatal to 
animal life on the earth? There are three causes at work which 
tend to reduce the amount of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere. 
These are plants, animals, and the sea. Plants, although they exhale 
a certain quantity of the gas, absorb a much larger amount, retain- 
ing the carbon and giving back the oxygen to the air. Animals, 
such as shellfish, corals, and others, secrete carbonic acid to form 
carbonate of lime, and sea-water absorbs a large quantity of the gas 
in order to form the soluble bicarbonate of lime. 

In addition to these principal constituents of atmospheric air, 
there are also present in very small quantities ammonia, nitric acid, 
ozone, and the recently discovered gases, argon, neon, crypton, and 
xenon. 

Ozone is an allotropic form of oxygen, discovered by Schoenbein 
in 1840. It has a useful hygienic effect in keeping the air pure and 
fresh. It acts by oxidising, and is a powerful disinfectant. It exists 
in the air only in small quantities, about one volume in 10,000. It 
is usually absent in the streets of large towns and in the air of 
inhabited rooms, Its absence in towns is explained by the fact of 
the larger amount of organic matter in towns than in the country. 
Air in the open country, near forests, and especially near the sea, 
is very rich in ozone, and this fact probably explains why it is that 
life in the country and on sea voyages is usually more healthy than 
in cities and towns. Like oxygen, ozone is, in excess, injurious to 
life. It is formed in the air by the passage of an electric spark, and 
is therefore unusually abundant after thunderstorms. Ozone has 
been reduced to the liquid state by a temperature of 100 degrees 
below the zero of the centigrade scale, combined with a pressure of 
127 atmospheres. 

Let us now consider the part which the air plays in the support 
of animal life. The average volume of air inhaled by a human being 
is about 30 cubic inches, but by breathing long and expanding the 
chest, about 130 inches may be taken in. The capacity of the 
lungs is, however, much greater, amounting to about 330 cubic 
inches. It is a curious fact that the weight of air—light as it is— 
inhaled by an average human being in the course of the day is about 
six times the weight of food and drink consumed! Human beings 
consume a large amount of oxygen. Out of twenty volumes inhaled, 
about sixteen volumes are returned to the air and four volumes are 
taken up by the system. Persons of middle age consume more than 
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. children-and old people, the amount consumed by a child of eight 
years old and a man of middle age being about in the proportion of 
thirty-seven to ninety-one. A man consumes more than a woman, 
as might be expected from his usually larger size. 

For-healthy living, every person requires 3,000 cubic -feet of fresh 
air per hour. This would necessitate a space of about 1,000 cubic 
feet to-each person, as, if the ventilation is good, the air will be 
renewed about three times an hour. It has been proved by experi- 
ment that, if the proportion of oxygen in the air be decreased by one- 
fourth, it becomes unfit for the support of animal life. On the other 
hand, if the proportion of oxygen be largely increased, it becomes an 
active poison, not only to animals but also to plants. It seems that 
the tissues of the animal system will not tolerate the presence of free 
or uncombined oxygen. They will only take it up through the 
medium of the red corpuscles of the blood. The injurious effects of 
too much oxygen in the air is one of the most curious discoveries of 
modern science. : 

Nitrogen is quite inert in its action on life. An animal placed 
in pure nitrogen will quickly die, not because the gas is in any way 
poisonous, but simply from the absence of oxygen. What, then, is 
its use in the atmosphere? The answer is, to dilute the oxygen and 
render it fit for respiration. But it has another important use. For 
all the higher animals, food containing a certain proportion of nitrogen 
is absolutely necessary. Flesh food is derived indirectly from plants, 
and we consume plants directly in the form of vegetables. These 
plants derive their nitrogen from the air, partly from nitrates in the 
form of manure, and partly through the medium of microbes which 
act on their roots. This latter action has been fully proved 
by the researches of German scientists, and applies especially to 
leguminous plants, which in this way can grow well in soils poor in 
nitrates. 

Carbonic acid is a poisonous gas. It is not, like nitrogen, merely 
inert,’ but it is injurious to life when present even in small quantities 
in the atmosphere, and when in larger proportions it is deadly in its 
action. It is, however, beneficial to the growth of plants. Carbon, 
which is a necessary constituent of plants, is derived by them partly 
from the carbonates in the soil and partly from the air. The 
carbonic acid derived from the air is taken up by the leaves of 
plants through the medium of a substance called chlorophyll, the 
colouring matter of the leaves. This substance requires the presence 
of light to make it active, and therefore acts only during the day- 
time. It will therefore be seen that the carbonic acid, although 
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directly injurious to animals when present in the atmosphere, is 
indirectly necessary for the support of life on the earth. 

In addition to the gaseous constituents just described, the air 
always contains a certain amount of the vapour of water. This is 
derived partly from evaporation from seas, lakes, rivers, and from 
the ground, and partly from the respiration of animals and plants. 
This water vapour has a most useful function in the economy of 
life on the earth. It moderates the sun’s heat during the day, and 
retards the cooling of the surface by radiation during the night. 

The atmosphere also contains a considerable amount of dust. 
This consists of various materials, such as vegetable fibres, minute 
insects, pollen, mineral dust, &c., which seem to have little injurious 
effect upon the health. The number of these particles in the air is 
almost incredible. One authority states that he found 41,000,000 
“in the cubic inch in a room where gas was burning.” It also con- 
tains microbes, some of which are harmless, while others are of a 
deadly character, such as the microbes of small-pox, measles, and 
other infectious diseases. In the air of ordinary rooms there are 
many microbes. of various kinds, but they are most numerous in 
crowded museums and other public buildings, and especially in 
railway carriages, when the windows are shut or only open for a few 
inches at the top. On mountains over 6,000 feet high, and at sea 
over 100 miles from land, they are practically absent. The average 
number of microbes in large cities is about 21 per cubic foot, 
but in dry, dusty weather this number may rise to 150, and after 
wind and rain it may be reduced to six. Strange to say, very few 
microbes are found in the air of sewers, if well constructed. 

Having given some account of the chemical and mechanical 
constituents of the air we breathe, let us consider some of its 
physical properties. Like all matter, air possesses weight. This is 
shown by the mercurial barometer, in which a column of mercury 
of about thirty inches in height is required to balance the weight of 
the atmosphere. In a “ water barometer ” a column of about thirty- 
four feet in height would be necessary, and in one made with glycerine 
a height of about twenty-eight feet is requisite. This pressure varies 
according to the height of the place, being greater at the level of 
the sea, and less at high elevations. It also varies a little according 
to the wind and the distribution of pressure in different places. 
Slight changes of pressure seem to have little effect on animal life, 
but great alterations produce injurious effects. The rarefaction of 
the atmosphere on high mountains often produces what is called 
“mountain sickness.” On the other hand, an increase of pressure— 
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such as is mechanically produced in the caissons used in putting in 
the foundations of a bridge pier — produce serious effects on the 
workmen. The increase of pressure in deep mines is insignificant, 
and of no practical importance. 

The effects on human health of living at moderately elevated 
stations are well known from experiments. For persons suffering 
from anzemia or consumption, a residence at a mountain resort (such 
as St. Moritz in Switzerland) is found very beneficial. To obtain 
the best results, the height should not exceed 5,000 feet. But for those 
suffering from nervous diseases and heart troubles, and for old people, 
high altitudes are injurious. People in robust health can, however, 
bear greater altitudes with impunity. The town of Quito, which is 
situated at a height of 10,000 feet, on the Andes, is found to be fairly 
healthy. 


J. ELLARD GORE. 
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WOMAN AND MUSIC. 


FRENCH lady, writing to an eminent critic, said recently, “I 

go in for, music, like the rest of us. Well, among all the 
women who have been strumming the piano since the beginning of 
the world, how many composers are there? Men, always men! It 
is a disagreeable, disheartening, melancholy, provoking fact, I admit ; 
but there it is!” Yes; there it is—the disagreeable, disheartening, 
melancholy, provoking fact! No lady composer has ever arisen to take 
her place by the side of Bach or Handel, Haydn or Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven or Wagner ; and the world, musical and other, is still as 
ignorant of the reason as it is about the graves of Moses or Moliére. 

Plato said long ago that the world was right in maintaining the 
general inferiority of the female sex. Nearer our own time, 
Schopenhauer gave the statement a particular application when he 
declared that the most distinguished intellects among the whole sex 
“have never managed to produce a single achievement in the fine 
arts that is really great, genuine and original, or given the world 
any work of permanent value in any sphere.” According to Rous- 
seau, women have in general no love for any art—“ have no proper 
knowledge of any, and no genius.” Owen Feltham says that “no 
woman hath a soul,” a statement which, if true (fortunately it is not 
true), would alone account for the non-appearance of the lady 
musical genius. An American philosopher with a turn for zesthetics 
thinks that woman can never be a great composer because she can- 
not sing bass, which is the root of all harmony! And, finally, to 
crown all, Professor Lombroso, who analyses the human character 
and the human tear with equal ease, has dispensed with the female 
genius in any form by propounding the theory that all the noted 
women of the world have been men at heart. 

When one has genius to account for the Lombroso theory is - 
very convenient of application. It may, for example, serve to ex- 
plain how we came to have a George Eliot and a Georges Sand, a 
Joan of Arc and a Jane Austen. But the dictum leaves untouched 
the great question of why, in certain forms of creative art—-in painting 
and in poetry as well as in music—we have had no female genius 
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at all. There have been lady painters and lady poets, of course, 
just as there have been lady composers, but there has been no lady 
Raphael or Michael Angelo, no lady Shakespeare or Dante. Any 
explanation which would meet the one case would go far to meet 
the other. But what explanation can be offered ? 

Some cynical people content themselves with the view that love 
and matrimony are such all-engrossing factors in the life of the 
gentler sex that no time or serious thought can be given to anything 
else. Great heights, it is said, are not for woman owing to the ele- 
ment of “ the love life,” for which alone woman is destined. Anton 
Rubinstein, the eminent virtuoso of the pianoforte, put this point in 
a very characteristic and emphatic way in conversation with a friend. 
He said that ladies ought never to study music as an art. At least, 
they ought not to take up the time of teachers who are able to teach 
and make true artists. “There is no question,” he continued, “ but 
that there are twenty musical ladies to one musical man, and my 
own experience is that they learn more quickly, have more poetry! 
and, in fact, are more diligent pupils than men. But what is the 
invariable result? When a young lady has become a perfect artist, 
some handsome moustache comes along, and she chooses the hand- 
some moustache in preference to her art.” And then the virtuoso 
announced that his favourite pupil, who was but twenty-one years 
of age, one of the most accomplished artists, and, to his idea, un- 
doubtedly the greatest living lady pianist, had just become engaged 
to a handsome Russian officer. 

There is, undoubtedly, some truth in this view of the question. 
The active, emotional force in woman, notwithstanding the general 
opinion to the contrary, is comparatively deficient ; and it is only in 
very rare instances that she has shown herself capable of that com- 
plete devotion to abstract theories which is absolutely necessary for 
the discovery of original ideas. She will assiduously practise a 
musical instrument until, within the measure of her physical capa- 
bilities, she can play it as well as a man ; but experience has shown 
that she rarely continues her practice or her study of the art after 
marriage—at least, she seldom does so from the impersonal love of 
music itself. And this is, of course, readily accounted for presum- 
ing that we leave the “new woman” out of the reckoning. Pope 
has declared that the proper study of mankind is man, and no doubt 
the average married woman finds the study “proper” enough to 
engage most of her time and consideration. Nowadays, of course, if 
we are to believe herself, woman is coming to look upon matrimony 
as less of an absolute necessity of existence ; but the laws of nature, 
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however heretical it may appear to say so, are still on the side of 
that conception which regards the destiny of woman as subservient 
to the wants of man. It is a pity, perhaps, but still it is true. 

But admitting all that has been said so far, it does not help us 
very much in trying to account for the lack of lady musical geniuses. 
Nor is there much to be said for the recent contention of a medical 
authority, to the effect that as the opportunities of the girl for culti- 
vating the art have been greater than those of the boy, she ought, 
other things being equal, to have excelled him in the matter of 
musical development. It is certainly the case that girls have been 
well schooled in what the world in general is pleased to call “ music.” 
That subject is among the first to which every daughter of the well- 
to-do is put ; it is among the very last she is allowed to leave off. 
But the point to be noted is, that practice of musical instrument or 
voice will never of itself evolve the creative faculty. Some of the 
most brilliant executants have made the poorest composers ; while, 
on the other hand, there have been composers—Berlioz and Wagner, 
for example—who could not play the piano so well as the latest 
juvenile prodigy. The one accomplishment depends almost solely 
upon physical conditions ; the other has its root in a Heaven-sent 
power, guided by strenuous study and by mental culture in one or 
more directions. As well say that George Eliot by mere practice in 
penmanship should produce “ Adam Bede,” as say that the ordinary 
cultivation of “ music” by the average schoolgirl should produce a 
second “ Lohengrin” or “ Eroica” symphony. If mere practice in 
the mechanical side of the art were alone sufficient for the evolution 
of the creative mind, the world would have seen hundreds of lady 
composers before now. 

As a matter of fact, granting to woman the possibility of possessing 
the Heaven-born gift, she has had no real opportunity to develop any 
capacity she might have as a composer. Rubinstein put it very 
plainly when he said that until quite recently she has been altogether 
excluded from the field of art, while man has had hundreds of years to 
develop his intellect and emotions in an art direction. What chance 
had woman of becoming a composer, say, in the time of Palestrina, 
or even in the time of Bach and Handel? What was her social 
position? What her art cultivation? If she could have written, 
would she have dared to write?—would she have been allowed to 
write? Again, what opportunity has been afforded her of pursuing 
those severe theoretical studies, without which no musical genius of 
any kind can adequately express itself ? 

For it is only those who have penetrated no farther than the 
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threshold of musical science who can suppose that the construction 
of great works is the outcome merely of imaginative impulse. Music 
certainly springs from the emotions, but it has to be proportioned 
and guided by the intellect, employing in equal measure the heart 
and the brain. As has been truly remarked, it needs but a glance 
at the lives of the great composers to show us that the high gift of 
original creation has ever had to be fostered by active care and 
congenial surroundings—that, moreover, it exacts for its full fruition 
a degree of detachment from the common concerns of life which 
would be sure to overwhelm the solicitous soul of many a woman 
with the obloquy it would bring upon her. And it is just here 
that woman, either of her own choice or of necessity, has failed to 
secure the advantages and conditions necessary to her development 
as an artist. 

Take as an illustration—a typical illustration—the case of 
Mendelssohn and his sister Fanny. The biographers are almost 
unanimous in their testimony that the lady had the finer musical 
organisation, and was supposed in early years to offer the greater 
musical promise. But what happened? Precisely what has always 
happened, and what, under similar circumstances, would probably 
happen still, in spite of the boasted emancipation of the sex : the 
training of each gradually diverged—stopped short, in fact, with the 
girl, while the boy was encouraged and assisted by every available 
means. The girl was simply taught, as girls are taught now, to dally 
with the keys of an instrument ; the boy was prepared for an exacting 
art in an exacting manner. It was the old case of what the evolu 
tionists would call “arrested development” : a probable genius being 
sacrificed to conventionality, social law, and unreasoning prejudice. 

Even now, so little chance of real, hearty encouragement has the 
woman who enters the field of musical composition, that the very 
circumstance of her being a woman is made a kind of pretext for 
criticising her work on different lines from the work of men. “ For 
a woman,” says the critic in effect, ‘the composition is remarkably 
good.” Just as if art were a matter of sex! This sort of criticism is 
peculiarly irritating, and it is quite possible to conceive of its having 
had a detrimental effect on woman’s work as a composer. Charlotte 
Bronté rose in wrathful revolt against the reviewer who had dared to 
measure the merits of “ Jane Eyre” by the lower standard which he 
deemed becoming to the sex of the writer. “I wish you did not 
think me a woman,” she wrote to George Henry Lewes in 1849. 
“I wish all reviewers believed ‘Currer Bell’ to be a man; they 
could be more just to him.” And so it may be with criticisms of 
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the kind just specified as directed to the efforts of the female 
composer. Praise mingled with pseudo-gallant allusions to sex may 
mortify more than actual blame, and a lowering of the standard of 
criticism can be no compliment or consolation to one who seeks to 
be judged on her merits alone. 

Nor am I quite sure that the absurd ecclesiastical fad of excluding 
women from our Church of England choirs has not had a detrimental 
effect on woman’s progress as a musician. I call it an ecclesiastical 
fad, for it is certainly not based either on reason or on natural law. 
As I wrote elsewhere some years ago, the “feeble pipings” of boys 
can never compare with rich-toned mature voices ; nor—to take a 
higher ground—can the parrot-like song of children, with its un- 
meaning hollowness, ever be a satisfactory substitute for the hearty, 
truthful praise of the adult singer, to whom the trials and sorrows of 
life have been a personal experience. There are hundreds of fresh 
young, delicate voices being constantly ruined by the undue strain 
that is put upon them in endeavouring to do the work of matured 
organs ; and there is no excuse for this but the conventionality of a 
custom which is as little founded upon Scripture as it is upon 
common-sense. Fortunately, here also there are signs, though as 
yet they are feeble signs, of a returnto reason. Theage of sentiment 
is going, and with it the monopoly of the choir-boy will go. Our 
church music will no longer be deprived of its greatest means of 
effect, and woman will have equal chances with men of training in a 
school which, in England at any rate, has always shown itself produc- 
tive of musical talent. 

But there is another side to this question of woman and music. 
When one comes to consider the lady instrumentalist he arrives at 
a somewhat different phase of the subject. A great American 
musician has expressed the opinion that women make quite as good 
instrumentalists as men. But this opinion is not supported either 
by facts or by experience. There are only certain instruments that 
a lady can even attempt to play with anything like becoming grace 
and dignity. The manipulation of the trombone, for example, is 
grotesque enough even for a man; for a woman to attack the 
instrument would, to say the least, hardly improve her appearance. 
Nor can one easily imagine a woman struggling with the bassoon, or 
the ophicleide, or the saxophone. And what about the flute, the 
oboe and the clarinet? Alcibiades threw away his flute because it 
distorted his features. A woman must be very charming indeed to 
look nice when she is throwing the whole strength of her lungs into 
a wind instrument. 
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But leaving the wind instruments out of account, there is still 
enough of work in our orchestras to satisfy the sex for many years to 
come. About the propriety of ladies playing a violin a good deal 
used to be said. Even Lord Chesterfield’s typical gentleman was 
advised not to fiddle, lest he should be taken for “a low fellow.” 
But the practice of stringed instruments, even by ladies, is old 
enough. A reverend author has reminded us that on the roof of 
Peterborough Cathedral—said to have been painted in the twelfth 
century—there is depicted a female figure holding on her lap a kind 
of viol with four strings and four round holes ; her left hand grasps 
the head, while with her right she draws the bow across the strings. 
From the royal accounts of 1495 it appears that “a woman who 
singeth with a fidell ” was paid two shillings ; although it is evident 
that “ women’s rights” were then unheard of, since the same accounts 
reveal that the queen’s “male fideler” was paid at thirteen times 
the rate of the lady. Burney, two centuries ago, heard at Venice an 
orchestra composed entirely of girls, even to the horns and double- 
basses ; and female fiddlers were common enough on the Continent 
during the eighteenth century. 

In late times many women have excelled on the violin, and 
London has seen a string orchestra of virtually a hundred members 
consisting almost solely of ladies. Not so long ago it was reported 
that there were two thousand lady students of the violin at the 
Guildhall School of Music, while at the Royal College of Music one 
session there was not a single male student of the violoncello, all the 
students being ladies. Certainly there is no orchestral instrument 
better suited for handling by the sex than the violin. Arms, hands, 
fingers and wrist are all thrown into the most graceful positions by 
the action of bowing and fingering ; and, indeed, as some rhapsodist 
has said, a lady violinist has only to follow sympathetically the undu- 
lating and delicate curves of her instrument in order to become “ one 
of the most beautiful sights in the world.” 

Nor is the useful altogether lost in the sweet. ‘Those who have 
given a fair trial to lady violinists in the orchestra declare them to 
be, in many respects, more satisfactory than men. “ They play,” 
says a conductor of some standing, “ with greater expression and 
certainty than the average orchestral musician. They give close 
attention to details, they are quick to understand, prompt at 
rehearsal, obedient and attentive to the conductor’s remarks, and 
not inclined to sneak away under one pretext or another if a rehearsal 
is a trifle long. They give good work for the money paid them, and 
behave always with propriety. If such an incentive as paid employ- 
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ment in this way were given to many hundred female violinists who 
are now without work, what a benefit it would be to some of our 
public places of amusement! The scratching and the untuneful 
playing heard in some theatres is a reasonable excuse for the tem- 
porary absence of gentlemen escorts.” The only deficiency of the 
lady violinist seems to be in power and roundness of tone; but for 
this she makes up bya delicacy of touch and refinement, a sweetness 
and purity, which male players find it difficult to rival. 

Not the least encouraging feature of the new departure is the 
prospect that opens up of woman’s gradual emancipation from the 
long-suffering piano. Hitherto the household instrument has been 
accounted peculiarly the thing for what Shakespeare terms the 
“tender inward ” of woman’s hand. It has been held as an essential 
part of the furniture of every dwelling in the land whose occupant 
can afford it ; and not only has it been regarded as the sole instru- 
ment for a lady to cultivate, but the instrument which every lady is 
bound to cultivate. The “accomplishment” of playing it has, in 
short, become nothing less than a tyranny, and all because of the 
unwritten dictum which holds it a disgrace for a lady not to play it. 
There are certainly good reasons why those who care for music 
should study the piano. Putting aside the organ, it is the only 
instrument which for harmonic as well as melodic purposes is com- 
plete in itself; and it is, besides, the only instrument for which every 
great composer writes as a matter of course. But there will be still 
more than enough players of the piano when half the number of 
those who now study it have given their attention to other instru- 
ments ; and the gain to music, especially to the music of the home, 
will be so considerable as to open up quite a fresh field of composition 
at present lying practically uncultivated. We have got the length of 
recognising that the piano is not the only instrument suitable for 
women ; the full result of this recognition must be only a question 
of time. 

Meanwhile let us wait for further evidence as to the ability or dis- 
ability of woman as a composer. Such evidence is certainly not yet in 
our hands. That woman has not so far produced a truly great composer 
has, unfortunately, to be admitted. But it does not follow that she 
can never do so. There is no such thing as finality in art ; and 
considering that it is only now that woman is entering upon an open 
path, where she may have perfect freedom of action, there is every 
reason to assume that she will attain to greater heights than she has 
yet reached. As Ebenezer Elliott said long ago, “ woman’s best is 
unbegun, her advent yet to come.” 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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TABLE TALK. 


VotuME IX. oF THE “ ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA” SUPPLEMENT. 


N continuation of what I wrote last month in regard to the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” I now add that the ninth and 

last of the supplementary volumes, the thirty-third of the full sequence, 
completes the alphabet. With the prefatory article on “ Methods and 
Results in Modern Theology” I will leave men wiser or bolder than 
Ito deal. There is enough on which to write without venturing on 
polemics. To the soldier the volume is deeply interesting for its 
articles on Strategy and Tactics—things often confused in the mind 
of the civilian, but in fact widely different. Under Suicide are given 
some interesting and consoling particulars, showing that in the 
United Kingdom the number of suicides per million inhabitants is 
less than anywhere else in the world, with the exception of Norway. 
The rate in Ireland is only 17 as against 392 in Saxony. Among 
subjects which virtually preclude discussion, on account of their 
importance, are Taxation, Technical Education, Trade Organisations, 
Trade Unions, the United Kingdom, United States, Wages, and War. 
An excellent account of Taine by the Hon. Maurice Baring rewards 
study. Dr. John Macdonell, C.B., gives a lucid account of Suzerainty 
—as lucid, that is, as is conceivable when “ all definitions of suzerainty 
are of little use.” “Titan Cranes” is noteworthy for the informa- 
tion contained, and for its abundant and admirable illustrations, 
which are throughout a feature in the work. Four different writers, 
professors or experts, deal with Telegraphy, the march of which in 
recent years has been rapid ; while Telephone is by Mr. Charles 
R. Cross, an American Professor. Sir Frederick Pollock writes 
on Torts, and Dr. Barclay on Treaties ; Dr. Rashdall, to whom we 
owe an admirable and authoritative work on Universities, writes 
on his favourite subject. To the period which the new volumes 
are intended to cover belongs the settlement of the site of Troy, 
long in debate. Difficult as it is to make everything fit the 
Homeric descriptions, there is now little question that the broader 
facts of geography are recognisable in the modern plain of the 
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Menderle. “ The old bed of that river is the Scamander ; and its little 
tributary, the Dumbreksa, is the Simois. In this fork lies Hissarlik or 
Troy.” Under Vegetarianism Dr. Oldfield indicates that, while the 
working classes are eating more meat, the middle classes are tending 
in some degree to a fruit diet. In dealing with Vivisection Dr. Poore 
tries to hold the scales evenly between two opposing classes, but is 
obviously in favour of the permission of the practice. Illustration 
constitutes in all the volumes an attractive and a valuable feature. 
Among other pictures in the present volume are a delightful plate 
after Troyon, and a capital portrait of Queen Victoria to accompany 
the biography of that august lady. 


DRAMATIC RENDERINGS OF “ FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


HAVE been reading lately the Francesca da Rimini of the 

Italian writer known under the pseudonym of Gabriele 
d@’Annunzio. This is the third play on the subject which has seen 
the light during the last twelve months, and is on the whole the 
ablest and most considerable work that the theme has produced. 
Adaptations chiefly operatic are common enough, sixteen Francesca 
da Riminis having been played between 1829 and 1877 on the stages 
of Lisbon, Turin, Naples, Madrid, Venice, Paris, and other cities. 
None have equalled, however, in importance those of the last two 
years. Francesca da Rimini by Gabriele d’Annunzio was first 
given in Rome on December 9g, 1901, with that delightful and 
incomparable artist Eleonora Duse as the heroine, and, after the 
tour of Italy, found its way to the Lessing Theatre, Berlin, on 
April 11, 1902. On April 22, 1902, Sarah Bernhardt—who had gone 
to an American, Mr. F. Marion Crawford, for a rendering—gave it 
at the Parisian house named after her in a translation by M. Marcel 
Schwob. A few days earlier, on March 26, 1902, Mr. George 
Alexander had produced at the St. James’s the Paolo and Francesca 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips, a tragedy which worthily upheld the 
standard of the English poetical drama. 


DANTE’s “ PAOLO AND FRANCESCA.” 


O far as the story of the loves of Paolo Malatesta of Rimini and 
Francesca Vecchio da Polenta, daughter of Guido, the lord of 
Ravenna, are concerned, the story belongs to Dante, who, devoting 
to it a dozen lines, has placed it side by side with that of Romeo 
and Juliet, and has told concerning the lovers a legend the most 
fateful and pitiful of medizeval times. Dante chronicles that upon 
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hearing it from their own lips in the circle reserved for the luxurious 
in Hell he swooned and fell like a corpse. In the translation of 
Longfellow—which, though inadequate, is on the whole the best— 
Francesca thus relates the sudden revelation of their love :— 

One day we reading were for our delight 


Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 


Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the colour from our faces ; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 


When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 


Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book, and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein. 


This rendering is far from conveying an idea of the original, which 
has inspired Ary Scheffer and many a painter and poet since, and 
has supplied the world with two types of tragic and enduring love. 


ORIGINAL STORY OF PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


N his comento upon Dante, Boccaccio has supplied the accepted 
story of the lovers, and a squalid story it is. Like Tristan in 
Tristan and Yseult, Paolo has charge of Francesca, who looks upon 
him as her destined husband. Through the treachery of others she 
espouses, instead of the handsome Paolo (/ao/o ii dello), the savage 
and deformed brother Giovanni—known, in consequence of his 
lameness, as Gianciotto. She can never reconcile herself to the 
substitution, and the love of Paolo and Francesca, continued in 
secret, lead to their joint death at the hands of the enraged husband, 
All this, as reflected in Dante, is fateful, tragic, harrowing. It is 
otherwise, however, when we hear that Paolo was already married and 
had children, and that the adulterous and incestuous connection lasted 
for years, and was prolonged after Francesca had had by her husband 
a daughter all but nubile. Under these conditions, which no one, so 
far as I am aware, except Mr. Marion Crawford, has dared to preserve, 
squalor and infamy are substituted for romance, and I am pardonable 
—taking into account the comparative non-success which, in my 
estimate, has attended Mr. Crawford’s experiment, and the moderate 
results obtained in other instances—for wishing that poets would leave 
the theme alone. In the hands of Dante it is immortal, and its 
eternal sadness should preserve it from profanation. No one, except 
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in opera, has sought to tell afresh the story of Romeo and Juliet. 
Paolo and Francesca I would also leave to the musician. 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO’S DRAMA. 


OLDING the views I proclaim, it is natural that I should 
derive no great delight from D’Annunzio’s work, which 
however, as literature, has strong claims upon attention. It is more 
successful as a portraiture of Italian society than as a treatment of 
the legend. The blood-thirst and cruelty of one of the most depraved 
periods of Italian annals are shown with marvellous fidelity and 
power, and the garrulity of the female attendants upon Francesca 
has a mixture of eroticism and humour worthy of the ladies in 
Boccaccio’s immortal “ Decameron ”—or rather, indeed, of those who 
at the Court of Margaret of Navarre took part in the less refined 
narratives of the ‘‘ Heptameron.” In its original shape, as issued by 
the author from the Milanese press of Treves, the book is one of the 
most luxurious that modern Italy has supplied. It has been translated 
into English by Mr. Arthur Symons, and published by Mr. William 
Heinemann in the same form as the recent plays of Ibsen. Mr. 
Symons’s rendering preserves both the spirit and the poetry of the 
original. I am sorry that considerations of space prohibit me from 
giving an adequate idea of its beauties. The only passage I dare 
quote is the justification for her weeping by Francesca when she 
receives the final and fatal visit of her lover. It shows the kind of 
irregular verse in which the original is written, and has considerable 
poetic and dramatic beauty :— 


Pardon me, pardon me, 
Sweet friend !| You have awakenea me from sleep, 
Freed me from every anguish. 

It is not morning yet, 

The stars have not gone down into the sea, 

The summer is not over, and you are mine, 

And I—I am all yours, 

And this is perfect joy, 

The passion of the ardour of our life. 


Fine as is this, as well as much by which it is preceded and 
followed, I still wish that the poet had left the subject alone. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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